GRAHAM 4<SCCIATION FOR THE 


wit 


THERE’S 
NOTHING 
IN HIS EAR! 


in either 
ear! 


Try the new binaural bone conduction eyeglass hearing aid 


(DAHLBERG] CON TACT-EAR 


Dahlberg’s Contact-Ear bone 
conduction eyeglass hearing aid has the TEMPLE-TIP” fitting allows you to 
unique advantage of being worn with change frames in seconds 
different styles of eyeglass frames. Dahlberg’s original ‘‘Temple-Tip” 
feature permits instant separation of 


A highly sensitive bone oscillator ! I 
built into the Contact-Ear temple, fits 
A ; ear them with any frame style 

snugly behind the ear (there's you choose and assure yourself of, 


nothing worn in either ear). May 

be fitted to one or both ears. 

We believe this is the finest hearing 
instrument of its type available for those 
requiring b6ne conduction. 


See your phone directory for address 
of nearest Dahlberg office. 


THE | DAHLBERG |! COMPANY, GOLDEN VALLEY, MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINN. 


A subsidiary of MOTOROLA INC. 


good hearing... with any 
glasses you wear. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, eee July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
aa $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.4 
Entered as second class matter at the post office 7 Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919. authorized January 22, 1932. 
Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd — and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md 


Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D 


ANOTHER NEW AND HELPFUL PRODUCT FOR THE HARD OF HEARING FROM DAHLBERG 
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The Magnetic alen-Board 


The CALEN-BOARD is a perpetual calendar designed to save you time, money, and effort. Use it 


and teach more effectively in less time. 


Look how the CALEN-BOARD helps you teach: 


Time Concepts come alive as the child moves "yesterday," “today,” and “tomorrow” along the 


board. 

Reading Readiness is a natural as the child sees the differences in the months, days of the week, 
and numbers. 

Language Builder. You can draw, hang pictures or write with chalk about events that happened 
or are going to happen. 

Trains the Memory. Events are easily remembered because they are visible and closely tied to 
the date. 

The CALEN-BOARD is large, 2 ft. by 3 ft. with plenty of room to write in the squares. An 
aluminum frame for temporary or permanent installation. Color is black and white. 


$29.95 
Beginning Lip Reading Set. 100 pe coated, full color ; 
picture cards. post paid 
Speech Audiometry Set. Pictures ihuntatines vowel and con- 
sonant combinations. California residents add 4% sales 
Magnetic Bulletin Board. 2 ft. x 3 ft. metal blackboard with tax. Delivery charges paid, within 
20 ine coma aluminum frame. express delivery limits in the U.S. 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CoO. 
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Lutheran School for 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 


Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 

The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave.. Detroit 34. Michigan 
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Yours...a whole new world of sound 


Vicon Stereophonic ends confusion; 
gives you pin-point location of sound 


Vicon engineering has broken the barrier between you 
and the wonders of natural sound. Many people who have 
never heard before now can listen and relax. Movies, radio, 
television, voices, laughter, all are heard with thrilling clar- 
ity and depth. Sound location is easy because you hear 
stereophonically — with both ears. 

Learn what the Vicon Stereophonic can do for you. It is 
actually two precision hearing instruments, containing 10 
transistors, in one small case. Each can be prescription- 
fitted to the individual ear need. 


Compact Vicon Monaural has smooth 
amplification up to 140 decibels pressure 


Hear better in the richness range. Wear your Vicon M-4 all day 
in comfort. The M-4, our most popular-instrument, is designed to 
give the most in hearing comfort to “conductive” or “nerve loss” 
cases. Your Vicon dealer can prescription-fit the M-4 to your need. 


or send the coupon below 
‘or additional information. 
THE Vicon INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
195 Vicon Bldg., Coiorado Springs, Colo. 


| THE Y ICON instrument COMPANY | LISTEN and RELAX 


| 195 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. | fa 
Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. Vicon 

| NAME | 

| HEARING INSTRUMENTS 
ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE. STAT 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


MISS BUCHANAN 
Reading our first newspapers 


_ An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central schooi building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the res* arch depart- 
ment. Each of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-rype group 


hearing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Price plus postage 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
$ 1.00 each 


by Caroline A. Yale 
$ 9.00 set 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) 
$ 2.00 each 


Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each 
Series II! Myths (12 myths) 


$18.00 series 
$10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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New from Zenith 


... to give you the thorough, precise 


hearing tests your patients may need: 


Diagnostic Equipment 


Diagnostic Audiometer with Speech 


Zenith—pioneer in sound and electronics 
—announces a new, complete pure-tone 
diagnostic audiometer designed for 
modular expansion, and incorporating 
the lastest electronic advancements for 


precise and thorough audiometric testing. 


To give its basic audiometer much 
greater versatility, Zenith provides two 
matching attachments: a Speech Record 
Playback Unit and a Diagnostic Desk 
Speaker. The audiometer with playback 
unit permits special testing using either 
records or monitored live voice. The ad- 
dition of the desk speaker permits accu- 


The “Audio Analyzer” performs all of the same 
tests as a conventional diagnostic audiometer, plus 


recorded speech and live voice tests. 


Send for Free Brochure: Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing 
Aid Div., Dept. 42Z, 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 


Versatile, accurate “Audio Analyzer” 


Record Playback Unit and Desk Speaker. 


rate comparisons of test results with 
various hearing aid adjustments. 


The Zenith “Audio Analyzer” meets 
or €xceeds all applicable specifications 
of the American Standards Association. 
It gives the otologist the precise hearing 
tests he needs. Its versatility enables the 
clinician to perform a wide range of 
pure-tone and recorded speech tests with 
complete assurance of desired accuracy. 
Hospital personnel will find it ideal for 
obtaining exact pre- and post-operative 
hearing evaluations to guide surgical 


teams. 


“LIVING SOUND” 
HEARING AIDS 
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Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tlinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


18 (Connecticut) 
New 
Inc., 
race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 


252 Asylum St. 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 

Phone: North 7-1874 
Georgia 

Rome 


MISS ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dllinois 
Chicago 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So, State St., 
Zone 4 


Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 
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HEARING 


Haven Hearing League, 
85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 


TEACHERS 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


| Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
108 Hollister Bldg. 
| 
| 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


‘New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 

| ing Center 

| 165 Elk Place 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 


| 7 Church St. 


OF 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 

| Michigan 

| 

| Detroit (26) 
Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NoRMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


LIPREADING 


SOCIETIES 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weyhosset St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 


1934 Calvert St.. N.W. 


Pennsylvania 
Philudelphia 18 
Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 


Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop: 

WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
MISS MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 


51 Sherbrooke as West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Newest Model In Our Complete Line 


MAICO 


HEARING GLASSES 


Maico: the world’s foremost manufacturer of quality hearing aids, audiometers, 
and auditory training equipment. 


For information, see Maico dealers in principal cities or write: 
MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. 
Room 105Z, 21 No. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deat 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


PHE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee / of 
$10 per year. | 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of /the 
Association, is an information center about deaf 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell ift 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prol- 
ably the largest in the world, containing es ‘S 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 


Officers Boards and C itt S. RICHARD yore | 
Director, Central Institute 
‘ CES for the Deaf | 
OFFICERS Gin Avex. Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
University off Manchester, President, John Tracy Clinid - 
President England 1958-1961 


Georce T. PRATT 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SvENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


JUNE MILLER 
Secretary 


F. HOskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 


Haron Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 


Mrs. isABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D. C. 

Harovp C. Case 
President, Boston University 


LEONARD M. ELstap 
President, Gallaudet College 


ELL FAIRCHILD 
ve, Fla. 


Mrs. MARIAN 
Coconut G 


Mrs. BELL GROSVENOR 
Washingt C. 


JOHN EpGAR/HOOvER 
Chief, Fefleral Bureau of 
Investigation 

HELEN KE&LeR 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 

James D./ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1957-196 


WittiaM G. Harpy 
Dir. Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Mrs. Littan GROSVENOR JONES 
Washington, D. C. 


HELEN SCHICK LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. NUMBERS 
(Clarke School for the Deaf 


SISTER ANNA ROSE 

Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 

the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo, 
JOSEPHINE CARR 

Super., Speech and Hearitg, 

New York School, White /Plains 
SAM B. CRAG 

Supt., Western Pennsylvania 

School for the Deaf he 
NatHAN P. Harris j 

Prin., Horace Mann | _ 

School for the Deaf | 
HitLeary HOskINsoNn 

Asst. Treasurer, Natipna! 

Geographic Society | 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 

Chief Audiologist, Children’s 

Hospital Society of /Los Angele 


1959-1962) 
H. LATHAM 
indianapolis, In 
JEROME F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn. 
JUNE MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hegring and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center | 
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Debbie (a pupil at the Lutheran School for the Deaf, Detroit) 
shows her enthusiasm for learning via auditory training. 
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The Albany Hospital Conservation 


of Hearing Center 


PRE-SCHOOL TESTING) PROGRAM 


EDWARD Wj IANDOLI 
PAULINE WINKLER 
LEWIS HARTON 


HE Conservation of Hearing Center 

at Albany Hospital has for the past 
several years served Albany and an area 
within a 150-mile fadius as a diagnostic 
center for hearing-impaired infants, 
adolescents and aflults. All patients are 
seen by appointment which may be 
made by referring otologists. family 
physicians, public health nurses, school 
nurses, or State} health agencies. Each 
patient is given/a complete otologic ex- 
amination folléwed by a pure tone 
audiometric test, both air and bone con- 
duction. Speech audiometry is also used 
when necessa¥y. When medical treat- 
ment is recommmendéd to alleviate the 
condition, the patient is referred to his 
own private /otologist or to the Ear. 
Nose and Throat Clinic, as governed by 
his financial) status. On termination of 
medical treatment he is returned to the 
Conservation of Hearing Clinic for a 
complete récheck. More often in the 
cases of children. the results of this ev- 
amination /ray indicate one of the fol- 
lowing rehabilitative recommendations: 
Preferential seating in the classroom: A 
note is sefit to the school nurse re suest- 


ing that ¢hildren with a hearing loss of; ' 


from 15/to 25 decibels he seated near 
the teacher or in close proximity to the 
source @f sound. Yearly checks are 
made on these children. ? 


Dr. lamdoli is director of the Conservation 
of Hearfng Center; Miss Winkler is Consultina 
Audiolopist and Dr. Barton is assistant profes 
sor of dtolarnygology at Albany Hospital Med 
ica! Cénter. The material printed here ap 
pearedjin the New York State Journal! of Medi 
cine fdr) September 15, 1959. 
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Lipreading :and | auditory training: 
When the logs appyoximates 25 to 35 db. 
and difficulty exis{s in keeping up with 
daily class work,/lipreading and audi- 
tory training are/recommended. If the 
school system dogs not offer this service. 
it may be obtained at the Albany Hos- 
pital Conservation of Hearing Center. 
Conservation of |hearing class: Children 
with a 35 to 74 db. loss, depending on 
age, intelligenc¢ and other factors, are 
recommended for attendance at a con- 
servation of haaring class. 

School for tht deaf: Children whose 
loss exceeds 8p db. are referred to one 
of the State sfhools for the deaf. 


case. he is given an appointment for a 
complete aydiologic evaluation. This 
includes a tone air and bone conduc- 
tien tests. /speech reception threshold 
determination for individual ears and 
the selection of a hearing aid best suited 
to his hearing loss. 

For mahy years the Conservation of 
Hearing Genter at Albany Hospital has 
heen extdnding its services for early 
detection (of hearing loss as well as its 
training j{rogram for pre-school deafened 
children.; At the same time it is offering 
help to ‘the parents in the form of 
monthly discussion meetings. The pro- 
cedures that have been successfully used 
at the Albanv Hospital Conservation of 
Hearing Center will be described in a 
series of articles the first of which fol- 
lows. 


Pre-School Testing Program 


In the preschool child, early diagnosis 
with fespect to auditory impairment is 
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In. additiory to the rehabilitative rec- 
ommendations. the child or the adult is 
often in need of a hearing aid. In this 
| 


imperative. The earlier the diagnosis is 
made, the sooner parent education and 
pre-school training may be_ initiated. 
Many times a hearing loss among these 
children has been detected by the close 
observation of the parent, teacher, 
school nurse or family physician. Often, 
failure to develop speech brings the 
parent to the Hearing Center in search 
of a reason. Owing to the many articles 
in magazines and widespread publicity 
on radio and television, parents are 
becoming more aware of the signs of 
deafness and are eager to do something 
about it when they suspect this handi- 
cap. This has resulted in an increasing 
number of younger children who are 
heing brought to the Conservation of 
Hearing Center for evaluation. 

Over the past few years more and 
more pre-school children without speech 
have been referred. Approximately 40 
per cent of these children were not diag- 
nosed as deafened but instead as apha- 
sic, autistic, brain-damaged or mentally 
retarded. In order to screen out these 
conditions early, a relatively simple test 
to determine the “practical . auditory 
threshold” was incorporated into the 
routine testing procedures for pre-school 
children. Specifically, the main objective 
was to separate the normal-hearing child 
from the deafened child through locali- 
zation of sounds. Although such a meth- 
od did not indicate an exact measure of 
the child’s hearing acuity, it nevertheless 
has proved to be of great value in terms 
of detecting “practical thresholds of 
hearing.” 

This type of differential diagnosis 
necessitated special equipment. Four 
acoustically balanced speakers were 
placed equidistant from a centrally lo- 
cated position. Sounds were then repro- 
duced by standardized recordings. am- 
plified and introduced at known inten- 
sity and frequency to any one or com- 
bination of the four speakers in a sound- 
treated room. The child, usually ac- 
companied by the parent, was placed in 
a baby tender located in a_ position 
equidistant from the speakers. The ra- 
tional is so indicated in Figure 1. 
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Speaker 2 


SOUND 


Baby 
Tende 


One-way Mirror 


Sound-treated room showing location of 
speakers and position of testee. 


The known frequency auditory stimuli 


were then introduced from a_ control 
room into the sound-treated room. By 
attenuating the intensity and selecting 
one or any combination of the four 
speakers, auditory behavioral effects 
could be observed through the one-way 
mirror by the clinician. In this manner, 
a practical threshold of the child’s hear- 
ing could be obtained. Having elimi- 
nated normal hearing, other tests previ- 
ously used to evaluate more precisely 
the child’s hearing deficit were admin- 
istered. 

In years past, when older children 
were seen at the Conservation of Hear- 
ing Center, the hearing loss was deter- 
mined by standard pure tone audio- 
metric tests. As the age level decreased, 
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the attention span was likewise shortened 
and reliable measurements therefore 
became more difficult to obtain. In an 
effort to arrive at the suspected hearing 
deficit in the critical speech frequencies 
(500 to 2,000 cycles per second) live 
voice testing at known distances was 
utilized to approximate the decibel loss. 
Later. to achieve greater accuracy the 
Train-Ear was substituted for live voice 
testing. This unit housed a_ record 
plaver. speaker, microphone head- 
pieces. At specific distances, measured 
intensity could be attenuated from ap- 
proximately 60 to 100 decibels. The 
child was placed in a baby tender and 
recorded marck: music was amplified 
through the speaker. Initially, intensity 
level was set gt 100 decibels and the 
child was observed in terms of his audi- 
tory behavior. If response was positive. 
as evidenced by a turning of the head 
in the direction of the sound source, the 
intensity level was gradually decrease 
in 10 db. increments, with interruption 
in between, until the level of no respons¢ 
was reached. Sound intensity was the 
increased until positive reaction w 
again evidenced. Another test employ 


records in place of the march musi. 
This sometimes gave an indication 
whether a high tone loss was present 
whether hearing at low and high ffe- 
quencies was similar. To substanti 
these results headpieces were used 
stead of speakers on retesting proce- 
dures. Subsequent tests involved stand- 
ard pure tone audiometric procedure 
critical speech frequencies depending 
the age and ability of the child. 
Five vears ago the Train-Ear wa: 
placed by the installation of a so 
treated room and calibrated equipifent 
for free-field testing. The matefrials 
used were the same. With more a¢ous- 
tically reliable equipment, sound iften- 


sities could now be measured fron} mi- 
nus 10 to 100 db. Psycho-galvanie! skin 


response audiometry was carried out in 
addition to the above tests in [eases 
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Psycho-galvanic skin response audio- 
is a test based on the establish- 


earing in infants, young children and 
Briefly, the procedure involves 
ne presentation of a_ short-duration 
one through the earphones followed by 
a shock through electrodes. The audio- 
meter and shocking instruments are at- 
ltached to a recording device. Several 
‘trials of sound followed by shock are 
| administered. After conditioning takes 
[pe the shock is removed. If the pa- 
tient reacts to sound without shock there 
is evidence to believe that a threshold of 
hearing has been determined. It should 
be pointed out that it is the resistance 
of the skin to an electric current that 
is being measured. The technic. as it 
relates to hearing testing, “is to condi- 
tion the patient to respond to sound as 
an emotion-producing stimulus.”' Very 
briefly, psycho-galvanic skin response 
audiometry is a procedure for measuring 
the suspected functional hearing loss in 
infants. children and adults through 
the resistance of the skin. 

At the Albany Conservation of Hear- 
ing Center the localization method 
which has been described is preferred 
to psycho-galvanic skin response audio- 
metry in the younger child since re- 
sponse is spontaneous and the testing 
experience is not an unpleasant one. 


‘Newby, Haves, dudiology: Principles and Prac- 
tice, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. p. 186. 
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whyere it was indicated to complete the 
aufliologic evaluation. 
m 
ment of a conditioned reflex to sound 
stimuli and may be used to evaluate the 
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NAOMI HOOKER CHAMBERLAIN 


Mrs. Chamberlain is speech specialist at St. 
Mary's School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
a staff member of the Department of Speech at 
Nazareth College, Rochester. 


EADING readiness has become a 
well understood concept in recent 
years. Group readiness is similar in 
concept. It refers to a child’s readiness 
to participate in a group. The writer 
would like to state that this outline does 
not consider the question of whether or 
not it is advisable for the very young 
deaf child to be enrolled in a group for 
training. We are here concerned only 
with some of the observed factors noted 
in the participation of young deaf chil- 
dren in groups. 

Some of the primary questions hope- 
fully clarified in this article are those so 
frequently asked by parents, “What can 
I do to help my child? What will be 
expected? Shall I start with the alpha- 
bet?” Items included in this outline 
have been found helpful in preparing 
both mother and child for their first 
group adventure. 

As the title implies, this is a suggested 
outline—not a test. No effort has been 
made to standardize or equate scores 
and items. 

The social isolation which most deaf 
children have suffered is a most potent 
agent in determining how “ready” a 
child may be to participate in a planned 
group program. The following ques- 
tions are pertinent to consider: 


Has the child ever been away from 
his mother? 
Has the child ever observed at close 
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A SCREENING OUTLINE 


for Determining Group 


Readiness 


range the group activity of.more 
than five children? 

Has the child ever been required to 
sit and attend to a specific task? 

Has the child handled a variety of 
materials and equipment? 

Has the child evolved a method of ex- 
pressing his needs, feelings and de- 
sires through physical action and 
or gestures in lieu of speech? 

Has the child shown marked shyness 
or fear in the presence of strange 
adults? 

The answers to these questions. along 
with a thoughtful assessment of the 
child’s own personality, his ability to 
tolerate limits and his interest in learn- 
ing new things. frame a basic reference 
for determining his readiness to become 
a group member. 

A compilation of items is offered in 
this outline which may be used by par- 
ents, teachers or volunteers concerned 
with the question of whether a particu- 
lar young deaf child is ready to partici- 
pate. At the risk of redundancy. the 
writer wishes to reiterate that this out- 
line is not a substitute for a psychologi- 
cal test—it will not yield a mental age 
or intelligence quotient. 


Directions for Use of Outline 


1. Read the entire outline first. 

2. Assemble all materials before be- 
ginning. 

3. Practice the order in which ma- 
terials will be handled. 

|. Try out at least one part of the out- 
line before using it with a child. 

5. Demonstrate to the child the desired 
response. 
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Keep in mind the shortened atten- 
tion span, distractability pos- 
sible negative attitudes of the child. 

7. Let the child perform with his pre- 
ferred hand. 

8. Indicate your approval for his co- 
operative attempts. 

9. Do not register disapproval if he 
refuses an item. Present the next 
one. 

10. Do not insist on repetition to in- 

crease his skill when presenting the 

outline. 


Part I. 
Motor and Rhythmic Activities 


Perform the activities listed. Indicate 
to the child that he is to imitate you. 
Mark +- if he performs the activity well. 
Mark — if he does not attempt to per- 
form the activity. Mark 0 if he attempts 
to perform but does it poorly. Use these 
markings throughout the test. 

1. Take big steps. 

2. Take small steps. 

3. Tiptoe. 

4. Jump with both feet. 

5. Stand on one foot. 

6. Hop on one foot. 

7. Place hands on hips and sway. 
8. Clap hands three or four times. 
9. Bend over and touch toes. 

10. Wave bye-bye. 

Comment: The items here’ range 
from those expected to be within the 
ability of a twelve-month-old (numbers 
7, 8 and 10), to those within a two- 
year-old’s ability (numbers 1, 2 and 9), 
with the remaining numbers falling 
roughly within the three-year-old range. 

As motor skills are a part of most group 
programs for young children, it is im- 
portant to know how well a child can 
perform. Also, large motor skills pre- 
cede small motor skills, such as button- 
ing. tying. holding crayons, marking 
with pencils. etc. It would be illogical 
to expect a young deaf child to perform 
the very demanding coordinations ex- 
pected in articulating precise sounds in 
imitation if he cannot perform the larg- 
er motor skills in an adequate manner. 
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Part Il. 
Imitation and Relation of Similarities 


Assemble a paper doll with twelve 
items of cut-out clothing. Place beside 
a cigar box to which a handle has been 
attached to represent a suitcase. Place 
an actual suitcase near it with real cloth- 
ing corresponding to the clothing of the 
paper doll. As you pack the doll’s suit- 
case, indicate that the child is to pack 
the real suitcase in the same order. 


Dress 

Shoes 

Socks 

Coat 

Pajamas 

Pants 

Snowsuits 

Hat 

Underwear 

Swimming suit 

Party dress 

Umbrella 

Comment: It is not necessary to have 
exact matching items. It is necessary 
to have items which resemble each other 
to some degree. The aim is to see if the 
child can relate the picture of the ob- 
ject to the real object and to see if he 
will persist through doing this twelve 
times. Much of the beginning group 
work with deaf young children is based 
on matching of objects to pictures, later 
pictures to pictures as a precursor to 
imitating speech and speechreading 
movements. Again, the general princi- 
ple applies that if a child cannot do 
these large concept activities it is un- 
likely that he will succeed in doing the 
more minute imitations required in 
speech at this time. A great deal of in- 
formation can be acquired relative to a 
child’s attention span, perseverance and 
interest by observing this activity. 


Part Ill. 
Eye-Hand Coordination 


Demonstrate each item. Then, im- 
mediately following the demonstration. 
hand object to the child to perform the 
action. 
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1. Unscrew lid of jar. 

. Open snap pocketbook. 

3. Match painted blocks of red, yel- 
low and blue to similar ones of 
larger size. 

. Mark on paper with crayon. 

5. Throw bean bag two or more feet. 

6. Scribble on blackboard with chalk. 

Draw a circle on blackboard. 

8. Fit four cans of varying sizes in- 
side each other. 

9. Pour water from teapot into cup. 


10. Roll clay with both hands into 
snake-like form. 
Comment: Observation of these ac- 


tivities may give some indication as to 
the preferred hand or lack of handed- 
ness establishment, ability to visually 
learn by watching an act performed and 
dexterity acquired. It is easier to per- 
form a two-handed act. such as rolling 
clay with both hands, than it is to un- 
screw a jar lid. Most two-year-olds can 
make an approximation of a circle. A 
simple snap pocketbook can be opened 
by an eighteen-month-old. Closing a 
snap pocketbook is much more difficult 
as it requires some judgment of spatial 
ability. While not listed, it is interest- 
ing to present if the child performing 
does all tasks easily. Pouring water 
from a teapot into a cup should be ade- 
quately accomplished by a_ three-year- 
old. (This does not mean not spilling a 


drop!) 
Part IV. 


Facial and Speech Area 


Demonstrate each act. 

1. Smile. 
Frown. 

3. Stick tongue out. 

4. Wag tongue from side to side. 
5. Wrinkle nose. 

6. Puff out cheeks and blow. 

7. Round mouth in imitation of OH. 
8. Close lips in humming position. 
9, Place upper teeth on lower lip in 
Bugs Bunny fashion. 
Open mouth widely for AH. 
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Comment: The most difficult position 
in the above list of items is number 
nine. All others should be performed 
with relative ease by a two-year-old. 
The imitation of facial expressions 
makes a good first imitative experience 
preceding imitating speech positions. 
Youngsters with some muscular or neu- 
rological involvement in the facial area 
might not be able to perform numbers 
seven and five without showing tremor 
or great effort. Youngsters accustomed 
to mouth breathing may find number 
eight difficult to perform. Observation 
of these items may result in the young- 
ster being referred to a speech diagnos- 
tician and a neurologist if very unusual 
stress or tremor are noted in perform- 
ance. 


Effective performance of all items in 
each area would be a perfect rating. 

Effective performance in eight to ten 
items in each area would be considered 
excellent. 

Effective performance in five to seven 
items would be considered fair. 

Effective performance in less than five 
of ten items would be poor. 


This simple outline should give some 
indication of the areas in which the 
child may need more experience before 
joining a group, or might well indicate 
which ones the group leader might pay 
attention to on entrance into a group. 
Remember, this outline will give you 
some indication as to the present level 
achieved on items selected by the writer 
as being related to group readiness. It 
will not prognosticate or tell how rap- 
idly a child will adjust. 

The writer’s experience has shown, 
however, that youngsters find the out- 
line interesting to participate in. If giv- 
en by a trained teacher or therapist, in 
the presence of the mother, it will tell 
a great deal about the parent-child rela- 
tionship without the necessity of asking 
a single direct question. While the list 
of items and number of areas presented 

(Continued on page 476) 
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Education building, Rochester School for the Deaf, dedicated in 1941. 


Rochester to Host 1960 Summer Meeting 


he grounds of the Rochester School for the Deaf will be the site of an Associa- 

tion picnic next June 27. one of the many enjoyable features planned for the 
1960 Summer Meeting. Other social activities will include a trip to Niagara Falls 
and the biennial banquet. 

James Galloway, superintendent of the Rochester school, is general chairman of 
the 69th Annual Meeting. He is a member of the Auxiliary Board of the Associa- 
tion. A native of Rochester, Mr. Galloway received his B.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and taught at the Rochester School on two separate occasions for 
a total of seven years before returning as superintendent in 1943. He has also 
taught at the Tennessee and New Jersey Schools and was principal of the Louisiana 
School for two years before becoming superintendent at Rochester. He is married 
and the father of a son and daughter. 

If you are planning to combine your trip to the 1960 meeting with your summer 
vacation, you will be interested to know that Rochester is easy to reach by many 
methods of transportation. 

By auto—The New York State thruway passes only a few miles south of the 
city. U.S. routes 15 and 104 and New York routes 18, 31, 33 and 96 also provide 
easy access to Rochester. 

By train—The New York Central Railroad has more than 25 scheduled arrivals 
and departures daily. 

By plane—American, Capital and Mohawk have more than 50 scheduled flights 
daily. Rochester has a handsome new airport, one of the most modern, fully- 
equipped air terminals in the nation. : 

By bus—Greyhound, Blue Bus Lines and Valley Bus Lines all serve Rochester. 

By boat—For those with yachts, the Port of Rochester advises they have excellent 
facilities for private craft traveling to Rochester via Lake Ontario! 
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Social Life in the 


ODAY., most educators of deaf stu- 

dents agree that they are trying to 
prepare deaf children to fit into a hear- 
ing society. Educators work very hard 
to achieve this goal. However, in recent 
contacts your author has had, it appears 
that social relations in many residential 
schools for the deaf are handled in al- 
most the same way that they were when 
the schools first began operation. Com- 
plete segregation of the sexes is prac- 
ticed on school campuses except in the 
classrooms. Then, when the students 
complete their education in school and 
must live on their own in society, they 
are expected to have little difficulty in 
their associations with members of both 
sexes. 

After working in residential schools 
for the deaf, your author could find no 
valid reasons for this extreme segrega- 
tion and set about to find outlets for 
more social freedom for the students. 
It appears obvious that more social con- 
tacts in the controlled school situation 
will result in better adjustments for the 
students upon leaving school. 

The Iowa School for the Deaf began 
a number of bold experiments four 
years ago. The situation for experimen- 
tation presented itself when a number 
of students asked why they could not 
date like their hearing counterparts. 
Secondly, many students were openly 
breaking rules and regulations which, 
when studied closely, were found to be 
unusually restrictive. 

A teachers’ committee, a student com- 
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residential school 


C. JOSEPH GIANGRECO 


Mr. Giangreco is Assistant Superintendent of 
the lowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs. 


millee and a parents’ committee were 
established. These committees all ex- 
amined the idea of allowing students to 
date. Many joint committee meetings 
were held, as well as individual cau- 
cuses. The unanimous conclusion was 
that students should be given an oppor- 
tunity to date on a controlled basis. 
This reply was given to the administra- 
tion and upon careful consideration was 
approved. 

The committees then set up the pro- 
gram on a working basis. They drew up 
rules and regulations to guide the pro- 
gram. After much discussion, the fol- 
lowing were used for the operation of 
the dating program: 


The students must have parental per- 
mission on file at the school. 

Students are not allowed in private 
cars. 

Students are not allowed in private 
dwellings (homes, hotels, motels, 
etc.) 

Dates must leave from 
gether. 

Siudents must sign a register telling 
where they are going and when 
they will return. 

Only students sixteen years of age and 
older are allowed to date. 

Students are allowed to date only 
once each week, except on special 
occasions. The following options 
are: Friday night. Saturday after- 
noon, Saturday night. Sunday after- 
noon. Note: If students go out on 


school to- 
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an afternoon date, they must return 
in time for supper. 

The latest return time on evening 
dates is the 10:45 P.M. bus from 
town. 

Students are not allowed to go to the 
local club for non-oral adults. 

Students are not allowed in taverns 
or pool halls. 

Students going out on dates must 
dress properly. Jeans are not al- 
lowed. (Boy or Girl) 

Students cannot date persons who do 
not live at the school. 

Students are on their honor. If rules 
are broken, dating privileges will 
be suspended for all. 

Students must have satisfactory dorm- 
itory conduct. 

Students must keep up their grades 
in school. 

Students are not to use cabs, except 
in an emergency. 

The principals and deans will ex- 
change eligible date lists weekly. 

If students miss the last bus, they 
must have someone call the school 
to tell where they are. 

The Superintendent can change or 
amend any of these regulations. 

Dating privileges will be started on a 
trial basis only. If they are abused. 
they will be stopped immediately. 

Before students are allowed to date. 

a copy of the rules is sent to the parents 
and the parents must give written con- 
sent for.their child to participate. Then 
the student is given a copy of the rules 
to studv. After he has had time to study 
them. the rules are explained thorough- 
ly. The student and the parent both 
keep their copies for reference so there 
is no excuse for ignorance of the rules. 


When the program began. only the 
seniors were allowed to date. This gave 
the administration an opportunity to 
study the reaction from all points on a 
limited basis and to see what changes in 
the regulations might need to be made. 
The student reaction was one of joy 
and after the first year. the entire school 
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knew it was on the right track. During 
the second year, dating privileges were 
given to juniors also. Again, the stu- 
dents showed that they were deserving 
of the program. Now the class barrier 
has been dropped completely, and any 
students who are sixteen years old or 
older may date. . 

The students have had dating privi- 
leges for four years now and so far we 
have had few infractions. Although we 
hope that this record will continue, we 
are aware that we could have some diffi- 
culties. In spite of that, we are sure 
that dating has come to the Iowa School 
for the Deaf to stay. 

Interesting observations from the pro- 
gram are as follows: 

1. Teenage students are living a more 
normal life than they did in the past. 

2. The students are happy with the 
arrangement, and they try hard to up- 
hold the trust which everyone has placed 
in them. 

3. There is no more sneaking around, 
which leads to trouble, as there was in 
the past. 

4. It gives younger students some- 
thing to look forward to. 

5. Retraction of dating privileges is 
an effective disciplinary measure. 

6. Parents are pleased that their chil- 
dren are learning to date in a controlled 
situation. 

7. The students feel that dating priv- 
ileges eliminate one more thing that 
makes them different from hearing high 
school students. 

The dating program has proven itself 
so successful that the administration de- 
cided to relax other restrictions that had 
grown up with the school over the past 
one hundred years. The following things 
have been accomplished: 

1. Older students are allowed to mix 
in the dining room. The seniors may 
pick their meal partners. This has done 
wonders toward the improvement of 
table and social manners. 

2. A Sunday evening social program 
was started, in which the students plan 


(Continued on page 476) 
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IV. Auditory Training: Design for Growth 


Instructional Techniques 


ANDREW A. ANSELMINI! 
MARGARET K. WALLIN 


HIS section gives an over-view of 

the many facets of a whole lesson in 
auditory training. It should help to 
minimize the possibility of overempha- 
sis in one area as can be the case, for 
instance. when gross sounds discrimina- 
tion lessons are repeated over and over. 
It is expected that the teacher will in- 
clude’ something (no matter how sim- 
ple) from each category suggested be- 
low. 

The lesson should be planned with a 
particular aim in mind, using the ma- 
terials and procedures given below as 
guides. Sounds, music, words and sen- 
tences should be related to class experi- 
ences and activities. both past and cur- 
rent. 


Preparation for the Lesson 
I. Before beginning any lesson, the 
teacher checks the group hearing 
aid to see that it is functioning 
properly. 
When changing from the individ- 
ual aid to the group hearing aid. 
the children are trained to: 
Turn the individual aid off. 
Place the receiver and mold in 
holder or pocket. 
Put the headset on. 
Turn volume on to a comfortable 
level. Later in the course of the 
lesson when a child leaves his 
classroom seat. he adjusts the 
volume, disengages his plug and 
leaves his headset on. 
Follow a similar procedure for 
changing from the group aid to 
the individual aid. 
IV. The teacher tests effectiveness of 
individual reception by using a 
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variety of devices: 
A. Calling children’s names. 
B. Using phrases followed by 
child’s name. 
Hello, Mary. 
O.K., John? 
Fix your earphones, Joe. 


The Lesson 


Possible Aims 
A. General 

1. To stimulate and utilize 
every remnant of residual 
hearing. 

To develop tolerance for 
amplified sound. 
To foster enjoyment of 
rhythm in music. 
To promote ability to con- 
verse naturally. 

B. Specific 

1. To give practice in recog- 
nition of own names and 
selected grade vocabulary. 

2. To develop ciscrimination 
between one, two and 
three svllable words. 

3. To develop discrimination 
between two consonants 
or two vowels, used in 
meaningful words. 


II. Suggested materials 


Rhythm band instruments and 
piano, noisemakers, record play- 
ers, pictures, word charts, black- 
board, flannel board and _ live 
voice. 


III. Suggested procedures 


A. Gross sounds 
1. Gross discrimination 
a. Recognition and iden- 
tification of sounds: 
drum—whistle 


bell—horn 
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bell—horn—drum 
cough—sneeze—cry 
Recognition of num- 
ber of impulses, e.g. 
1 - 2 - 3 beats 
Recognition of dura- 
tion of impulse: long 
or short 
Identification 
ume of the 
loud or soft 
Recognition 
high or low 


of vol- 
impulses : 


of pitch: 


2. Fine discrimination 


a. 


B. Music 


Recognition and iden- 
tification of: 

drum and tambourine 
wooden blocks and 
sticks 

drum, wooden blocks 
and tambourine 
hammering and knock- 


ing 
doorbell, phone and 
alarm clock 

car horn and toy horn 


1. Gross discrimination 


a. 


b. 


Recognition and iden- 
tification of different 
rhythms: 
run—march—skip 
waltz—polka 

“Jingle Bells” — “Ru- 
dolph the Red-nosed 
Reindeer” 
Recognition and iden- 
tification of pitch: 
instrumental music or 
singing 

music or talking 
man’s voice or wom- 
an’s voice 


2. Fine discrimination 


a. 


b. 


Recognition and iden- 
tification of rhythms: 
walk and march 
polka and sauare dance 
waltz and fox trot 
Recognition and iden- 
tification of songs: 
“Star Spangled Ban- 


C. Speech 


ner” and “America” 

School song and ‘Ma- 

rine Hymn” 

“Army Air, Corps 

Song” and “America. 

the Beautiful” 

“Take Me Out to the 

Ball Game” and “Eas- 

ter Parade” 

“Home on the Range” 

and “Sidewalks of New 

York” 

Recognition and iden- 

tification of parts and 

words of songs: 

Teacher can interrupt 

the record and ask: 

“What comes next?” 

or “Where did we 

stop?” e.g. 

“God Bless America 

Land that 

“Take me out to the 
ball game 

Take me out with the 
crowd 

Buy me some peanuts 

” 


1. Gross discrimination 
Bow wow and moo 
meow and baa 
cat—cabbage—cannibal 
bus—bubble—butterfly 
bad—butter—beautiful 
milk—ice cream 


Fine discrimination 


a. 


Words 

hat—bat 

four—five 

ate—eat 
fall—fell—feel 
told—torn—take 
Sentences 

Hello. Billy. 
Good-bye, Jane. 

Find two red blocks. 
Find two blue blocks. 
Find three blue blocks. 
Connected discourse 
Choose one or more 
of the following de- 
vices depending upon 
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ability of children. be followed with any 


(1) Find the proper pic- jingle, rhyme, story, 
ture, repeat phrase or song or poem with 
sentence. which the children are 
Baa. Baa, Black sheep. familiar. 

Peter. Peter, pumpkin (4) Answer questions on a 
F eater. statement or story. 
We went to the park. Use hearing and lip- 
We saw squirrels. reading for statement 
Miss _ __ teaches and story. Try audi- 
tory approach alone 
Mr. is a for questions. 
teacher. Statement: 
In the summer we play Robert’s father took a 
baseball. plane to San Francis- 
In the winter we play co. California, at 7:17 
football. P.M. 
The merry-go-round Questions: 
goes around. Who took a plane? 
The see-saw goes up Where was he going? 
and down. When did he leave? 

(2) Give appropriate an- Did he leave in the 
swer. morning or evening? 
What’s your name? Stories: 

Where do you live? Jokes, riddles. class 
Do you go home on anecdotes or indiv id- 
the bus? ual experiences pro- 
Have you any broth- vide many opportuni- 
ers or sisters? tiles for story listen- 

(3) Supply missing words ing. Additional ma- 
from selected nursery terial may be found 
rhymes or poems. in: What People Say. 
Take a known nursery Kathryn A. Ordman- 
rhyme or poem and and Mary Pauline Ral- 
have an individual or li: Three Stories, M. 
the entire class read or W. Whitehurst and 

i recite it. Then, tell the Thorsen; the school 
children that vou will newspaper. basic and 
say it several times supplementary readers 

| and that they should and magazines. 
4 listen very carefully TV. Evaluation 

because you may leave A. Was the aim of the lesson ac- 
out a whole line. An- complished ? 

B. Was tolerance improved? 

words. Read the poem f. Did children seem to progress 

omittien an entire in the recognition of gross 

line. Proceed to more sounds, rhythm, music, and 
intensive listening. speech? 

Start by leaving out a D. Can the children recognize 

noun, then an adjec- their names . . . the names of 
tive and later a verb. others in their class? 


This procedure | may FE. Has there been any improve- 
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A high-quality unit for the large 
the classroom. The amplifier ing 
at a pre-determined level. Micr 
with built-in phonograph is also 


A new instrument for the sma 
designed to offer the utmost in 
six outlets can be connected si 


The Model 162 is intended fo 
tions of the American Standa 
for speech" and the ‘‘discri 
may be made with optional 


‘The GSAR, a portable psychq 
can be obtained from patients 


ing GSR is correlated with 


instrument. 


mod 


The Békésy Audiometer prod an 
controlled by the patient. It > 
audiogram card. Thus the pa tra 
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company 
| 260B group hearing aid 


lass. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
porated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
ones or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 


el 280A auditory trainer 


class. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
plicity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
neously, each with its own volume control. 


el 162 speech audiometer 


nical and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
Association. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘hearing loss 
tion loss of speech.’’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
-hments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


E664 psychogalvanometer 


vanometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
- responsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
ilus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


E800 automatic audiometer 


an auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
> constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
traces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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communities. (Parents are 
asked to help in these activi- 
ties. ) 

. Older children, who are able, 
may wish to practice vocabu- 
lary or spelling with lipread- 
ing and hearing aid and then 
with hearing aid alone. ( Par- 
ents are asked to help in these 


ment in speech, either in in- 
flection. rhythm or specific 
sounds? 


V. Application 
The purpose of the assignment is 
to make the child sound con- 


conscious. 
A. Ask the children to listen 
carefully to sounds around 


B. If children 


them so that they can tell you 
something that they have 
heard away school. 
Did they hear these sounds? 
1. At home 
Father talk. baby ery. 
Mother call, friends yell 
or cheer, someone laugh 
or sing, a squeaking door, 
a piano, the radio, an 
alarm clock, the vacuum, 
the telephone, the door- 
bell, air raid siren, a 
church bell, policeman’s 
whistle, a fire engine, car 
horn, airplane, people 
walk, a door slam, a dish 
break, a chair fall. wa- 
ter run. 
In the street 
Thunder, wind, rain, hail, 
a garbage truck, a coal 
truck, children roller skat- 
ing, bicycle bell, a man 
shoveling, the subway 
rumble, someone whistle. 
Not all children can hear 
all these sounds, but they 
are encouraged to identify 
as many of these and 
others as their hearing 
permits. 
have records at 
home ask them to tell about 
their favorites. Have them 
bring some to school. 


C. Children may be helped at 


home to increase their lip- 
reading and hearing vocabu- 
lary by teaching them the 
names of friends and_rela- 
tives. new foods and_ the 
names of places of impor- 
tance and interest in their 


activities. 
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A Classmate Comments on 


JEANNETTE HELZER 


CATHY NEVILLE 

ECENTLY I spent several enjoyable 

hours talking to a very unusual girl, 
Jeannette Helzer. a senior at Grant High 
school in Portland. Ore. Although Jean- 
nette is deaf she has been attending 
regular public schools in the Portland 
area since the fifth grade and leads a 
very normal life. 

“I think it is best to be happy no 
matter what’s wrong with you. It makes 
school so much easier,” she commented 
and Jeannette certainly lives up to this 
statement. The first thing that I noticed 
about her was her pretty, ready smile. 
But she has a lot to be cheerful about. 
She is quite artistic and is a member of 
the art staff at Grant. 

“Working with others in a group re- 
allv helps.” she explained. “It helps me 
understand others and make myself un- 
derstood.” This was one of her first 
problems upon entering high school. “I 
was afraid to talk to people.” she re- 
called. “During gym class | had a 
chance to talk but no one could under- 
stand me. They thought I was a snob 
but after the other girls found out I 
was ¢ £, they all said how sorry they 
were and were very nice.” 

Jeannette’s artistic ability is respon- 
sible for her second most thrilling ex- 
perience, winning the grand sweepstakes 
in a Christmas art contest sponsored by 
local business men. The really thrilling 
part of this was the news stories which 

Cathy Neville is in her junior year at Grant 
High School, Portland, Ore. Sixteen-year-old 
Cathy wrote the article about Jeannette as part 
of her classwork in journalism. 
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Jeannette 


appeared in both local papers after- 
wards. “I expected just little stories,” 
she said, “but they were so big. It was 
just wonderful.” Jeannette’s most thrill- 
ing experience was being selected honor 
girl during her junior year. This is the 
highest honor that the girls of Grant 
can give and Jeannette is still amazed 
that she was selected. Honor girls are 
selected for their citizenship, service to 
the school, and scholarship. 

She is an honor student and enjoys 
high school a great deal. Jeannette is 
sorry that her four years are nearly 
over. Interested in art, she is planning 
a career in commercial art; however. 
her real desire is to be a portrait painter. 

The other members of Jeannette’s 
family are her 16-year-old brother and 
her mother and father, all with normal 
hearing. She has an aunt and uncle who 
are deaf. Jeannette has been deaf since 
she was 15 months old. At the age of 
four she began attending classes at 
Hosford Day School for the Deaf in 
Portland. Soon she read lips well enough 
to attend regular classes there. Today 
she speaks quite clearly and has little 
difficulty understanding others. Her 
mother helped her a great deal when 
she began to learn to lipread. “Mother 
used to read to me a great deal.” she 
recalled. “She would listen to the radio 
and tell me what was being said. That 
helped me understand people who spoke 
quickly.” She can usually tell when a 
period is over by watching the other 
students. When I asked her if she was 

(Continued on page 486) 
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Advances in Oto-Rhino-Laryngology, Vol. 
V, L. Ruedi, editor, Basel, Switzerland: 
S. Karger, 1959. 170 pages, sfr. 30. 
In this slim volume, the editor, Dr. 

L. Ruedi, of Zurich, gives us two out- 

standing contributions to the literature 

on “deaf-mutism.” Two of the three 
monographs in the book deal with pro- 
found deafness, and are outstanding. 

The first, entitled, “La Surdi-mutite 
en Suisse en 1953,” is by J. P. De 
Reynier, of Lausanne. This is a detailed 
public health study. of unique value, for 
it analyzes many aspects of deaf-mutism 
in a relatively small country. It would 
appear that data-collection techniques 
and analysis are of high order. Careful 
subdivision into meaningful groups 
etiologically allows for presentation of 
much valuable data. Grouping as to 
sexual differences, genetic aspects, age 
differentials, geographic differences by 
cantons and studies of mating. preg- 
nancy and offspring, contributes to a 
verv comprehensive presentation of the 
problem. 

The text, written in French, and un- 
fortunately with no English translation, 
includes illustrative case histories. 
genealogical charts and progressive au- 
diometric studies. Both congenital and 
acquired forms of deafness are scru- 
tinized. Educational methods and fa- 
cilities and vocational problems of the 
deaf in Switzerland are presented. Typi- 
cal questionnaires used are available 
for study. The 4,573 “deaf-mutes” 
known in the country constitute 93.7 
cases per 100,000 population. 

The second monograph in the vol- 
ume, of interest to VoLTA REvIEW read- 
ers. is entitled, “Deaf-Mutism— Modern 
Trends in Treatment and Prevention.” 
Written in English by Professor Henk 
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C. Huizing, of the Audiology Institute 
of Groningen in the Netherlands, it is 
a provocative essay dealing with several 
aspects of the problem. Developing his 
major thesis on extensive experience 
with audiologic, psychologic and devel- 
opmental approaches, the author pre- 
sents challenging points of view to Eu- 
ropean educators of the deaf, who ap- 
parently are unaware of recent audio- 
logic progress. 

Although his pedagogic sermon could 
be read with profit by many American 
educators, it would appear to be prin- 
cipally valuable to European readers. 
However, his clearly presented data on 
language development as related to ade- 
quate utilization of residual hearing 
could be read with profit by all audiolo- 
gists and educators interested in the 
deaf child. 

These two papers make this volume 
valuable. It should be available in li- 
braries of all departments of audiology 
and otology, and in schools for the deaf. 
—Dr. Victor Goodhill, Department of 
Otology, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Medicine. 


Areas of Instruction for Teachers of 
Children Who Are Deaf, by Leonora 
C. Quill. Champaign, Champaign 
Community Schools, 1959. 104 pages, 
paper, $2.00. 

The material compiled in these out- 
lines was developed from the teaching 
experience of the writer in the Oral Day 
School of Champaign. Because the ma- 
terial was compiled to be used by 
trained teachers of the deaf, the outline 
for each area is made brief in order to 
keep the aims in a convenient. useful 
and practical form. The terminology 
and references used are expected by the 
writer to be interpreted by those who 
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have a thorough background and knowl- 
edge of materials, methods and _ proce- 
dures used in teaching the deaf. 

The material is divided into six sec- 
tions, with the first section devoted to 
the aims of education in general; fol- 
lowed by an interpretation of these aims 
as they apply to the education of the 
deaf. The curriculum outlined by the 
writer is an attempt to present an or- 
ganized means of fulfilling these goals 
of education, with consideration given 
to those skills especially concerned with 
the development of the deaf child’s com- 
munication. 

A section is devoted to each of the 
following four areas of instruction: 
reading, language. speech and auditory 
training. Each of these sections con- 
tains a discussion of general aims and 
philosophy, followed by a detailed out- 
line of work which has been divided into 
five levels: pre-primary, primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high school and senior 
high school. The section on speech is 
illustrated with charts showing vowels, 
the Alcorn symbols, consonants, bab- 
bling drills and accent patterns. At the 
end of each section is a list of references 
which should be helpful to the teacher 
of deaf children. 

In the final section the writer pre- 
sents source material which includes 
literature for parents of deaf children, 
professional magazines, sources for ad- 
ditional information and an all-inclusive 
bibliography. 

The material and outlines are well or- 
ganized and should be of interest to the 
teacher who wishes a curriculum against 
which to check the progress of the boys 
and girls in his class.—Josephine Carr, 
Supervisor of Speech and Hearing, New 


York School for the Deaf, White Plains. 


Language Teaching in Grades One and 
Two, by Mildred A. Dawson, Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1959. 
Language Teaching in Grades One 

and Two contains many excellent ideas 

for the teaching of language. In addi- 
tion to this, Miss Dawson explains how 
to correlate these with writing, spelling, 
reading and speech. Where circum- 
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stances would permit a teacher to secure 
the suggested equipment, the space and 
time to carry out the suggested activi- 
ties, it is almost certain that the child’s 
vocabulary would increase. He would 
be eager for new ideas. He would de- 
velop pleasing personality traits. He 
would adopt correct social attitudes. In 
fact, he would lay the firm foundation 
so necessary for later work.—Sister 


Anne Bernadine, St. Joseph Institute 
for the Deaf, University City, Mo. 


Recherches sur le Developpment Mental 
des Sourds-Muets, by Pierre Oleron, 
Paris, France: Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1957. 134 
pages. 

This very interesting monograph deals 
with what the author believes to be one 
of the crucial problems in psychology. 
namely, the relationship between lan- 
guage and the exercise of intellectual ac- 
tivity—thinking, reasoning and_prob- 
lem solving. Dr. Oleron presents a thor- 
ough discussion of the problem, point- 
ing out two facts for consideration—the 
importance of the role of language in 
the development of human beings and 
the superiority of man’s intellectual at- 
tainments as compared with sub-human 
species. No one will deny the impor- 
tance of these; the difficulty arises in 
assessing their relationship to the de- 
velopment of man’s intellectual capaci- 
ties. Does the acquisition of language 
render mental development possible, or 
is the development of language possible 
because of man’s superior mental capaci- 
ty? Both positions have sturdy cham- 
pions. According to the author, mod- 
ern experimental psychologists have 
been concerned with the development of 
language in children. on the one hand, 
and the development of their intellec- 
tual capacities on the other, but have 
ignored the nature of the relationship 
between the two. 

The title of the monograph is mislead- 
ing in that it suggests that the work 
deals with the mental development of 
deaf children, while, in fact. deaf chil- 
dren were chosen incidentally as sub- 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy. 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D, 
Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


jects in experimental problems because 
they present instances of differing de- 
grees of speech and language retarda- 
tion. 

The investigation took the form of 
presenting puzzle boxes of varying de- 
grees of difficulty to the children who 
ranged from four to seven years old. 
Their methods of solving the problems 
were carefully observed. and a record 
kept of any speech efforts made during 
the solution. The children were ques- 
tioned after each solution to determine 
whether they could verbalize the prin- 
ciple involved in the solution. The prob- 
lems ranged from simple puzzle boxes 
to those involving the temporal maze 
where the temporal sequences of double 
and triple alternation were introduced. 

The results show only slight differ- 
ences in the problem solving capacities 
of deaf and hearing children of com- 
parable age, regardless of language de- 
velopment, with one exception. This 
exception is the double and triple alter- 
nation problems, where the hearing chil- 
dren demonstrated a decided advantage 
over the deaf. 

Analysis of the records of hearing 
children reveals that they learned the 
principles of double and triple alterna- 
tion after practice and were able to ver- 
halize the principle involved. For the 
deaf children the case was less simple. 
and there appears to be a correlation 
between facility in the use of numbers 
and success with the alternation prob- 
lems. The six- and seven-year-old deaf 
children who were familiar with the use 
of numbers had no difficulty with the 
problems, and were able to verbalize 
the principle; whereas the younger ones 
were never able to completely solve the 
problems. 

This correlation between ability to 
manipulate numbers verbally and_ suc- 
cess in the double alternation problem 
separates the deaf and the hearing chil- 
dren on the sole basis of performance 
on a test that appears to require for its 
solution a knowledge of verbal concepts 
of numbers. 
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The author believes that the results 
of the study clearly indicate that lan- 
guage does not play as important a role 
in the development of intellectual capaci- 
ty as some authors have supposed. He 
believes that the results show that the 
extremists on both sides of the argu- 
ment overemphasize or underestimate 
the role of language in intellectual de- 
velopment. He feels that the results sug- 
gest that psychologists, when they ap- 
peal to language in an effort to explain 
certain types of behavior in children, 
should remember that the child has po- 
tential abilities which surpass those we 
recognize in animals without which the 
animals never develop language, and 
that this potentiality must be realized 
before language and other complex be- 
havior forms can develop. The appeal 
to language, when some form of su- 
periority is observed, either from the 
developmental or the comparative point 
of view, is an easy solution, but one 
which needs support from experimental 


studies.—C. V. Hudgins, Director. Re- 
seach Department, Clarke School for the 
Deaf. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


The Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 333 E. 45 St., New York 17. 


August, 1959 


“Susceptibility and Sex.” by W. Dixon 
Ward, Aram Glorig and Diane L. Sklar. 
Hearing surveys invariably show that 
women have more sensitive hearing at 
high frequencies than men do, and this 
difference increases with age. The 
authors discuss the findings of hearing 
surveys which strengthen the hypothesis 
that it is the difference in exposure to 
noise rather than a difference of suscept- 
ibility to hearing loss that is responsible 
for the observed variance in hearing 
loss between men and women. 
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LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, adequate school hearing testing pro- 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- gram 
Screening Tests of Hearing,” by 
_ August, 1959 Douglas Ann Stevens and G. Don David- 
son. This is another discussion of the 
ues for School Hearing Testing,” by current interest in simplified screen test- 
Bruce M. Siegenthaler and Ronald kK. '"& Programs. The authors investigated 
Sommers. The increase in school hear- the effectiveness he single ye wd 
ing testing programs shows that there is dditi whether 
a need for more efficient methods of be othe Jirequency oF 
testing large numbers of children. Based tie a 
on an analysis of the audiograms of 1 
over 14 thousand children tested in 
county schools in Pennsylvania, the screening method 
authors present a suggestion that a of 1000 cps 
stoning tt hes 2 using this frequency combined 
ereater potential for detection than a of the other 
single frequency test has, but that it. 
too, will fail to detect an appreciable m4 
proportion of children having hearing ee 
losses. They suggest that a program of Journal of Speech and Hearing Research. 
careful screening testing and threshold 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washing- 


“Abbreviated Sweep-Check Proced- 


testing, follow-up otological examina. 6. 

tions and treatment and _ post-therapy 

hearing retesting is necessary for an “Lipreading Performance and_ the 


A 
FORT LAUDERDALE COMPLETELY 


a ORAL ORAL SCHOOL 
SCHOOL 


Florida 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
a private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 
The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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Rate of the Speaker.” by Vincent W. 
Byers and Lewis Lieberman. Four 
groups of lipreaders, all students of the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf, were 
chosen for this experiment. Each group 
consisted of six good and six poor lip- 
readers. Each group was exposed to a 
filmed version of -a_ lipreading test 
shown at rates varying from normal 
(120 words per mifute) to one-third 
the normal rate. Results showed no sig- 
nificant difference among the four rates 
in the number of correct words for 
either the good or the poor lipreaders. 


Medical Annals of the District of Colum- 
bia. 1718 M St., N.W., Washington 6. 


July, 1959 


“Changing Concepts of Deafness,” by 
Commander G. W. Taylor, M.C., U.S.N. 
The author, who is on the staff of the 
Eve. Ear. Nose and Throat Service at 
the United States Naval Hospital, Na- 
tional Naval Medical Center, discusses 
the remarkable changes that have been 
made in the treatment of deafness in 
the past five years. He enumerates the 
changing concepts in deafness as fol- 
lows: 1. most cases of deafness due to 
conduction loss can be helped by sur- 
gery; 2. surgery undertaken to eradicate 
infection is combined with reconstructive 
methods to restore hearing; 3. plastic 
implants can be used safely in the middle 
ear as a functioning part of the conduc- 
tion apparatus; 4. practically all perfora- 
tions of the tympanic membrane can be 
closed by the use of skin grafts; 5. oto- 
sclerosis can be successfully approached 
directly through middle ear surgery: 
and 6. all this surgery is done through 
the external auditory canal, usually un- 
der local anesthesia, and has a short 
convalescence with no surgical shock 
and little discomfort for the patient. 


Minnesota Medicine, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


September, 1959 
“Tinnitus, Vertigo, and Deafness,” by 
Dr. Lawrence R. Boies. After giving a 
summary of possible causes of tinnitus. 
the author states that the patient is best 
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Make telephone 
voices louder 


by turning a button 


This special telephone lets you adjust 
volume as on a radio — by turning a but- 
ton. Makes hearing easier, phoning more 


fun. To order a low-cost Vol- 
ume Control Telephone for 
your home or office, just call 
your local Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office. 


served when the symptoms are viewed 
in the broad medical sense as an indica- 
tion for thorough-going otologic and 
general medical examination. The only 
positive treatment is the correction of 
the cause. In many instances the patho- 
logic changes are irreversible. The 
symptom, vertigo, seems to be on the 
increase. The author gives the etiology 
of the major categories of vertigo, and 
states that the presence of the symptom 
demands thorough otological and. per- 
haps. neurological assessment. Otolo- 
gists do not like to use the word deaf- 
ness. “Sensory-neural” hearing loss is 
the term now being used for perceptive 
or neural loss. Notable recent progress 
has been made in microsurgery on the 
middle ear (tympanoplasty) to improve 
conduction losses due to damaged mid- 
dle ear mechanisms and to mobilize 
stapes in otosclerosis. The otologist is 
taking a more active role in guiding his 
patients in the use of hearing aids. The 
audiologist has an important part in the 
clinical team, especially in the areas of 
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the education of deaf children and the 
rehabilitation of adults whose deafness 
does not respond to medical or surgical 
therapy. 


National Parent-Teacher, 700 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 


September, 1959 


“Its Time to Talk,” by Mildred C. 
Templin. This is a discussion of the 
effect of environmental factors. such as 
the attitude of parents, the use of baby 
talk. pampering, etc.. on the develop- 
ment of speech among preschool chil- 
dren. Miss Templin points out the stages 
in a child’s speech development: under- 
standing words spoken, saying the first 
word, putting two words together and 
speaking in sentences. Although not 
written about deaf children, it indicates 
the general pattern of the development 
of speech, and would be of interest to 
parents of deaf children. 


The Silent World, 105 Gower St., London, 
W.C. 1, England. 


August, 1959 


“A Musical Instrument for Deaf-Mute 
Children,” by R. Vermeulen. This is a 
reprint of an article which first appeared 
in the Philips Technical Review describ- 
ing the wind organ that the Philips lab- 
oratory developed for the Institute for 
the Deaf at St.-Michielsgestel in the 
Netherlands. where it is used to train 
the pupils to exercise their sense of 
vibration in both producing and listen- 
ing to music. 


School Arts, Printers Building, Worcester 


Mass. 
May, 1959 


“Ait Helps the Deaf to Speak.” Paul- 
ine M. Jenson. The author formerly 
taught at the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf in Trenton and at St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Her experience in these schools leads 
her to observe that what is depicted by 
the pupils in paintings or clay figures 
can give the teacher a clue to help her 
learn what her pupils want to talk about. 
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Table workbooks 
for home or school 
tell what to do 
and how to do it. 
Cover first two 
years of teaching. 


Deaf children 
given this course 
in their early 
years are better 
prepared for 
schocl entry. 
Suitable for deaf 
children past 18 
months of age. 


HEARING TRAIN Two books. 

Language—$6.30 

Speech, Hearing, 
Num bers—$8.75 


Both, pp.—$15.48 


Write: 

Doris Mirrielees 
P. O. Box 2984 
Pompano Beach, Fla 


Chalk drawings are stand-by in aca- 
demic work when other explanations 
seem to fail. A well planned art program 
is essential in residential schools for the 
deaf. But none of these can be substit- 
uted for the use of language in com- 
munication. “Art can enrich a deaf per- 
son’s language: broader development of 
language is the only way to enrich the 
deaf person’s art.” 


True Story Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


November, 1959 


“The Glass Prison.” by Shelley 
Gavin. This is a popularly written first- 
person story of the experiences of a girl 
who is deafened at the age of 17 as the 
result of spinal meningitis. The author 
writes of the personal purgatory she 
made for herself until an understanding 
aunt and uncle made her forget self-pity. 
Gradually she came out of. her self-im- 
posed loneliness. married and is the 
mother of two sons. 
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SECTION 


Three new parent groups increase 
our total affiliate membership to 34 
groups. representing approximately 
1.275 sets of parents throughout the 
country. New affiliates are the Mother’s 
Club of Troost School in Kansas City. 
Mo.. the Parents Group of the Indian- 
apolis Speech and Hearing Center and 
the Edna. E. Davis School PTA in Spo- 
kane. Wash. We are glad to have these 
parents join our nationwide program 
devoted to a better education for all deaf 
children, a better understanding of their 
problems and improvement of their ad- 
justment in a hearing world. 


You will be interested to learn how 
the Parents’ Section is represented geo- 
graphically. Groups are distributed as 
follows: Alabama, 1; Arizona, 1; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1; Georgia, 1; IIli- 
nois, 1: Indiana, 2; Kansas. 1; Louisi- 
ana, 1; Massachusetts. 2; Michigan, 1: 
Missouri, 4; New York, 3; Ohio, 4; 
Oklahoma. 1; Oregon, 2; Pennsylvania. 
1: Texas. 2: Washington. 1; Wyoming. 


The Clarke School Parents’ Confer- 


ence has increased its membership by 10 
over the past year, making the total 
number of parent families enrolled 119. 
Program plans for the school year in- 
clude a possible joint meeting with the 
Massachusetts Parents Association, a 
showing of a new movie which is being 
completed for The Clarke School, and 
a parent “come-and-see” visit to the 
school. with special emphasis on visit- 
ing the boys in manual training and the 
girls in home economics training. The 
first meeting of the Conference this fall 
was designed to acquaint parents with 
the supervising teachers of the Lower. 
Middle and Upper schools. 


December. 1959 


Chris Durbin, president of the Dallas 
Council for the Deaf, comments elo- 
quently in a recent letter to members: 
“The most important part of any organi- 
zation is the members and their active 
participation in its program. The Dallas 
Council has been fortunate in having 
such members. The golf tournament, 
the summer school and the scholarships 
have all become a reality because of 
some positive action on the part of 
these active members. We need more. 
This is your Council and you will make 
it the success it deserves by your posi- 
tive action.” A statement that might well 
be adapted for each affiliate group and 
the Parents’ Section itself. 


The Sunshine Cottage PTA honored 
new school director, Mrs. Rachel Davies, 
and parents of new students with a lawn 
party in late September. The Sunshine 
Cottage PTA was honored recently by 
the San Antonio Council of Parents and 
Teachers with an award for top attend- 
ance in their bracket. A dedicated 
group, they received further recognition 
in the pages of the San Antonio Light 
for October 1. 


Some parents in Tennessee were 
told this year that their deaf children 
would have to wait for enrollment in 
the Tennessee School for the Deaf. In 
an editorial in the October Observer 
Superintendent W. Lloyd Graunke com- 
ments: “For the first time in the history 
of TSD a waiting list has been estab- 
lished for children wishing to enroll. 
We were unable to fill vacancies in the 
primary staff with qualified teachers 
and therefore could accept only enough 
new students to fill the classrooms for 
which we had teachers. We sincerely 
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regret this move, but until our teacher 
salary scales are up to levels where we 
can attract local personnel who will 
stay with us, I am afraid the problem 
will become even worse. It is a strange 
paradox that we have just dedicated a 
new dormitory (ed note: see News 
Notes, November VR) and have com- 
pleted a building program to provide 
comfortable housing for the children 
but have not been given enough appro- 
priated funds to provide the teachers 
needed to instruct the children. So we 
have empty classrooms and dormi- 
tories.” 


Never underestimate . .. not even a 
bomb scare kept the Houston Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations from hold- 
ing their September meeting. When 
school officials evacuated the building 
after a phone caller informed them that 
a bomb was planted in the building. 
the council moved out under the trees 
and went serenely on with PTA business 
while the building was searched. 


(Continued from page 457) 

may appear formidable. the complete 
outline can be done in thirty minutes. 
As none of the parts are timed, it is 
quite feasible to present part of the out- 
line at one time and part at another. 
It is the earnest hope of the writer that 
this outline will prove practical to others 
interested in the young deaf child. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS IT, II, III, and TV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


(Continued from page 460) 


their own programs in conjunction with 
the recreation workers. Rarely are any 
two evenings alike. 

3. Co-educational recreation pro- 
grams were begun. Swimming, volley- 
ball, gymnastic shows, croquet, ping 
pong, and many other activities were 
organized, with both boys and girls tak- 
ing part. 

4. The students are allowed to date 
for movies held on the campus, as well 
as some of the parties. For the movies, 
the balcony of the auditorium is_re- 
served for couples only. The balcony is 
chaperoned. 

5. Explorer Scouts are allowed to 
take their dates to special activities. This 
includes dances. weiner roasts, picnics, 
and other events. Of course, these are 
‘haperoned. 

6. Students are allowed to walk 
around the campus holding hands if 
they wish. 

The greater majority of the students 
have accepted their new freedom with 
appreciation. The students themselves 
help to keep each other in line should 
any begin to take advantage of their 
freedom. They do not want to lose any 
of these privileges which they enjoy so 
much. 

It has taken thought and organiza- 
tion on the part of the administration, 
faculty. counsellors. parents, and the stu- 
dents themselves to bring about these 
changes. In many cases it took real 
courage to break ancient traditions. 
However. no one at the Iowa School 
wants to go back to the old way after 
having seen the great improvement that 
has come about through freedom in so- 
cial relationships. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 


by Alexander Graham Bell 
$2.70. POSTPAID 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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The Parents Talk Over 


EVERAL parents in this month’s 

Roundabout report on programs 
available in their communities for their 
preschool youngsters. Is there such a 
program in your area? (A complete 
listing of all preschool programs in our 
50 states is available free from the Volta 
Bureau.) If there is no program for 
your child, the establishment of one is 
a suitable project for the parents of deaf 
children in your community. One par- 
ents’ group in the AGBA Parents’ Sec. 
tion helped establish such a class and 
continues to help support it financially 
through fund-raising activities. 


Joseph, who will be three next March, is 
enrolled in a correspondence course. 

Joseph’s history will probably be of 
interest to you mothers as I have found 
that the source of deafness is always a 
question one asks. 

At the age of barely two months 
Joseph was operated on for a cranioste- 
nosis (premature closure of the fontanel) . 
As a result Joseph lost his hearing. The 
diagnosis was nerve damage or scar 
tissue. 

I noticed his hearing loss when he 
was barely 5 months old. It seemed to 
happen suddenly. He was playing in his 
play-pen and I walked over to him with 


If you would like to join a correspondence 
group to discuss your problems and your chil- 
dren by letter with other parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and with an Association representative, 
send your name, the name and age of your 
child and the degree of hearing loss to the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. Requirements are that you be a member 
of the Association and that you answer the 
Roundabout promptly. 


December, 1959 


VIA 
ROUNDABOUTS 


his favorite rattle. I was startled to note 
that he did not respond as he had pre- 
viously. I tried and tried to get him to 
turn but to no avail. It was that day 
when I| knew that something was terribly 
wrong. I immediately phoned my _ pe- 
diatrician and told him over the phone, 
but he tried to calm me down by sug- 
gesting that | remove the fear from my 
mind, but bring him for a check-up the 
following day. 

Of course we did not achieve any 
results the following day and our pedia- 
trician suggested we wait until Joseph 
was at least one year old before taking 
any hearing tests. However, my husband 
and I did our own testing at home dur- 
ing the next seven months with all sorts 
of noise makers. We were watching his 
every move for any sign of recognition 
to sound. 

Finally at age one we took Joseph 
for hearing tests. He did not respond 
very well, so we were told to wait an- 
other six months for future tests. How- 
ever the suggestion was made that I 
do some constructive work with him at 
home with color cones. color boards and 
coordination games. which I did with 
good results. 

At 18 months I enrolled Joseph at our 
local center. They have worked wonders 
with him. He is actually lipreading. to 
a certain extent of course They work 
with headphones and are training him 
to respond to sound. We have noticed 
that when the radio is on he actually 
turns toward it. and nods yes. Last 
month we took Joseph for a series of 
hearing tests. The doctor was amazed 
to note that Joseph did have usable 
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hearing in his left ear and therefore 
suggested a hearing aid. We are now in 
the process of testing him for the aid at 
the center. 

Joseph will be attending classes twice 
weekly until next March when he will 
become three years old, and then he will 
be enrolled in school. 


Andrea, who has a moderate hearing loss, 
has been receiving training since before 
her first birthday. 


Andrea is my third and youngest 
child. I have a boy 12 years old and a 
daughter 9 years old. Richard and 
Rochelle are a wonderful help with An- 
drea. They treat her as if she were a 
hearing child, and I believe this has 
helped her immensely. 

Andrea’s hearing loss is a nerve deaf- 
ness which occurred during pregnancy 
—we have no specific illness to blame it 
on. I noticed it when she was 9 months 
old. I called to her when she was crawl- 
ing on the living room floor. She didn’t 
turn around even when I yelled very 
loud. I didn’t say anything to my hus- 
hand at the time, because as you know 
sometimes an infant will be so engrossed 
at play that he will not turn around 
at a call. By some lucky turn of fate, a 
few days later an acquaintance of my 
husband dropped by to get some in- 
formation on P.T.A. work they were do- 
ing together and brought his little girl. 
5 years old. wearing binaural hearing 
aids. Naturally. | mentioned my fear to 
my husband, and he thought it the 
power of suggestion until he tried ring- 
ing bells and yelling loudly behind An- 
drea’s back. I’m sure you have all gone 
through that. The lucky break was 
knowing someone who had gone through 
all this. 

Andrea has been vetting auditory 
training since she was ten months old. 
At the age of 18 months she got her 
first hearing aid. The first few weeks 
she only wore the aid a half hour at a 
time. but the third week she was wear- 
ing it all day. When Andrea became two. 
recently. she got her second aid. She 
accepted it quite readily. The first aid 
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was worn pinned to her clothes. With 
two of them, we have attached them to 
barrettes, and since the teacher told me 
last year to let her hair grow long, she 
wears them pinned above her two pony 
tails. 

Andrea babbles constantly, says “Bye- 
Bye” clearly and only yesterday started 
to say “up.” She is a very happy little 
girl. | make it a point to have her play 
with little girls her age who have normal 
hearing, and they get along very well. 

I’m very interested to find how you 
mothers have gone about toilet training. 
I feel I don’t want to start before she 
really understands what it is all about. 


Howard, aged 31%, now wears a binaural 
aid. 


Howard was born after a most un- 
usual pregnancy. We were told at the 
time that we were most fortunate for 
having what seemed to be a_ perfect. 
healthy, bouncing baby boy. At about 
six months of age, we noticed that How- 
ard screamed a great deal and made 
strange noises. We, of course, having 
had no previous experience with infants. 
thought perhaps this was a sign that 
Howard would be an early talker. My 
pediatrician thought these noises were 
strange. but assured us that mentally 
Howard responded well and the spark 
in his eyes was a sign of intelligence. 
Howard continued making strange 
sounds and when at eighteen months, he 
did not understand a spoken word, we 
decided to have his hearing tested, since 
we knew that if one doesn’t hear he 
can’t grasp speech or understand. By 
the time Howard was two years old we 
already had the news of his hearing loss. 
We took him to an otologist in New 
York City. The doctor felt that Howard 
definitely had hearing and that he was 
too young to determine the exact nature 
of the loss. He advised us to give How- 
ard another six months just in case the 
ear wasn’t completely developed yet. 
When Howard was 21, this past winter. 
the doctor reported that there was no 
change in Howard’s understanding of 
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speech. Howard’s ears were x-rayed and 
everything seemed fine. The doctor said 
the loss was probably due to nerve dam- 
age. and since Howard never had any 
serious illness he was probably born 
with the loss. 

Howard has been receiving therapy 
one hour each week. We have just pur- 
chased a binaural aid. Howard has 
made very great progress with the help 
of the aids and lipreading. He under- 
stands many spoken phrases and_at- 
tempts to repeat many words. His repeti- 
tion of speech is quite poor, but we were 
told that this will improve with time. 

Howard has always been a most con- 
tent child. He toilet trained about nine 
months ago. He feeds himself and is 
quite grown up. He plays with hearing 
children, but he is quite aggressive and 
fights. He also refuses to share his toys. 

We were advised by the psychologist 
to put Howard into a nursery school for 
a few hours a day with hearing children, 
and plan to do so. 


Kenny lost his hearing while in kinder- 
garten; is now attending second grade at 
the same school he attended before los- 
ing his hearing. 


We have two children—Kenny is the 
oldest. Marsha is almost five years old 
and is lots of company for him. 

Our Kenny had normal hearing until 
a year ago, when he had measles and 
munps at the same time. The swelling 
had been gone from his jaws for four 
days when he awoke one morning say- 
ing his ears were buzzing—since that 
morning, so far as we know or can tell, 
he has been able to hear nothing. 

The local pediatrician diagnosed the 
hearing loss as nerve deafness. but sent 
us to a university hospital in order to 
be sure. The Department of Otolaryn- 
gology confirmed the diagnosis of nerve 
deafness. The speech and hearing ther- 
apist at the hospital was very helpful in 
calming some of our fears. warning us 
of special problems and, especially, in 
giving us the name of a speech patholo- 
vist right here in town. Kenny has taken 


speechreading lessons for a year now; 
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he takes three half-hour lessons a week 
and is always eager to go. We think we 
are so fortunate in having a teacher be- 
cause she has helped our morale as much 
as she has Kenny’s; she is always opti- 
mistic and enthusiastic. Kenny is a 
happy child most of the time, but is 
much more irritable than before. 

This past year, Kenny attended first 
grade at the same public school he went 
to for kindergarten before his hearing 
loss. He has learned to read quite well 
simply by lipreading and learning one 
word at a time; his teacher was very 
considerate and spent some extra time 
with him occasionally. The school ad- 
ministration has consented to Kenny at- 
tending second grade but will not com- 
mit themselves further. | suppose it will 
depend on how well he does in second 
grade. 

Kenny’s speech is still pretty good: 
unless he is quite tired or excited, he 
pronounces his words nearly as correct- 
ly as anyone. But this is a. problem that 
will become larger as time goes on. 

As yet. we have no definite plans for 
the future. The therapists feel that 
Kenny does not belong in a regular 
school for the deaf because of his speech. 
We hope to find a location where Kenny 
can attend public school a half day. for 
instance, and special classes a half day 
—or some situation that does not isolate 
him from normal-speaking people com- 
pletely. 


Ronnie, who lost his hearing at age 4, is 
now in the state school for the deaf. 


We have 3 children, Ronnie 6, Johnny 
1, and Janie, 19 months. Ronnie lost his 
hearing when he was 4 years old. It 
happened quite suddenly and without 
much warning. At first he could hear 
somewhat. After his tonsils were out he 
was deaf. 

Ronnie’s loss of hearing was quite a 
shock. We were able to overcome our 
shock quickly due to some new neigh- 
bors who moved next to us right after 
Ronnie lost his hearing. They have a 
boy. now 12 years old. who was born 
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blind and mentally retarded. When we 
saw Terry we just couldn’t feel sorry 
for ourselves. 

Ronnie has been in the state deaf and 
blind school since he was 4 years old. 
It was absolutely heart-breaking to send 
him there the first year. We missed him 
so and he cried so when he went back 
after every week end. But by Christmas 
of that first year there were no more 
tears and he was doing well in school. 
His house parents were both deaf. 
Lawana can talk well but her husband 
can hardly speak. They are nice and 
love the boys very much. 

Ronnie had quite a time pronouncing 
Janie’s name. It looks just like Johnny. 
But he can finally do it. We are so 
proud of him. He lost his first tooth last 
week and does he think he is a big boy! 

He can lipread very well and talks 
quite well. He has lost a lot of speech 
but can say many things. He gets along 
well with all the neighborhood children. 

Our biggest problem has been with 
Johnny. Ronnie’s younger brother. | 
guess he was pushed aside quite a bit 
when Ronnie lost his hearing and then 
Janie was born. We have been trying 
very hard to improve the situation. 

The thing that bothers the most is his 
talking to Ronnie with his hand—not 
sign language but pointing things in- 
stead of talking. When the two of them 
play Ronnie does more talking than 
Johnny! 


Terry, who is three, enjoys his corre- 
spondence course lessons. 

Our two little boys are Terry, 3. and 
Kelly, one year old. We farm in south- 
western Nebraska. and within the next 
year or so hope to locate permanently 
in a place advantageous to Terry's edu- 
cation. The boys enjoy farm life and 
the pets and animals we have. 

Our doctor can’t tell us why Terry is 
hard of hearing, not exactly. His ma- 
ternal Grandfather is deaf, but mostly 
we believe it is due to the very hard 
birth he had. For a week we weren't 
sure we were going to be able to keep 
him. It is difficult now to imagine for 
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he is a very robust and sometimes rowdy 
little boy. 

Last February we learned definitel 
that Terry couldn’t hear from a nose. 
ear and throat specialist. Terry’s daddy 
was sure he could hear, but I believed 
he should be saying a few words be- 
sides “Daddy” at 214. The diagnosis 
was that he was profoundly deaf. 

Since then we have taken him to a 
nearby school where they tested him and 
said he could hear low tones. Last 
month we took him to the university’s 
speech department. and the doctor en- 
couraged us in testing him for a hearing 
aid and said he believed with the proper 
instruction and aids he might be able to 
go to school partly with hearing chil- 
dren. 

We have been participating in the 
correspondence course and are most en- 
couraged with his attentiveness and en- 
joyment of the lessons. These. we be- 
lieve. have helped improve his testing 
ability, too. There are days I’m most 
discouraged, but they are few and far 
between the wonderful days when I’m 
sure Terry is learning a great deal. His 
attitude toward me and the rest of the 
family has changed and his temper tan- 
trums are almost nil now. 

We will be looking forward to the 
next letters and know that it will be 
wonderful to have someone to “talk” to 
who really knows how we feel. Though 
we are discouraged sometimes. how 
happy we are to be the parents of our 
dear little boy who means so very much 
to both of us. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 


$3.20 Postpaid 
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Epiror: Jeanette Ninas Johnson 


A 


“The Albany Hospital Conservation of Hearing 
Center pre-school testing program,’’ Edward W. 
landoli, Pauline Winkler, Lewis Barton—Dec., 
452 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

DEAF 

Annual meeting, board of directors—Mar., 110 

Association holds successful first regional—June, 
262 

Gifts to the Volta Bureau—Jan., 10; 
Apr., 164; May, 236; Sept., 341 
Pauline Ralli returns royalties (note)—May, 

239; Nov., 430 

Grace Wadleigh, bequest (note)—Apr., 1&8 

Hicks, Miss Audrey C., auxiliary board (note) 

May, 208 

Legislation (see title entry) 

Names executive secretary (note)-—Mar., 108 

Regional Meeting—Houston host (note)—Jan., 
17; Board nominations called for (note)— 
Feb., 58; Program—Mar., 109; Cover photo 
—June; Association holds successful first 
regional—June, 262 

Report to Association members: Jeanette Ninas 
Johnson—June, 260 

Summer Meeting, 1960—Leo Connor named 
program chairman (note)—June, 292; Pro- 
gram committee—Sept., 309; Call for papers 
—Sept., 310; Oct., 377; Galloway names 
committees—Oct., 376; Delegates to visit 

Eastman House—Nov., 402; Rochester to be 
host—Dee., 458 


Feb., 74; 


December, 1959 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
Cover photo—May 
The Glass Wall: new film 
Kenfield scholarship announcement 
Feb., 91 
Kentfield scholarship awarded (note)—June, 293 
May is better hearing month—May, 208 
Moves (note)—Jan., 45 
Anonymous: ‘Mother, are you doing enough 
Apr., 163 
Anselmini, Andrew A.: “Auditory training: 
considerations’'—Sept., 322 
Anselmini, Andrew Wallin, 
Auditory training: instructional 
Dec., 461 
“Auditory training: design for growth,’ Andrew 
Anselmini, et al—Sept., 322; 374; 
Nov., 413; Dec., 461 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
Auditory 


(note)—Sept., 328 
(note )— 


basic 


Margaret K.: 
techniques— 


training: basic considerations: An 
drew Anselmini—Sept., 322 
Auditory training: guiding principles: Mar 
garet K. Wallin—Oct., 374 
Auditory training: instructional techniques: 
Andrew A. Anselmini; Margaret K. Wallin— 
Dec., 461 
Auditory training: sources for auditory experi 
ences and related activities: Libby Resnick; 
Margaret Mary Walsh—Nov., 413 
Combining auditory and visual stimuli in aural 
rehabilitation: Charles Hutton—Sept., 316 
Avondino, Josephine, deceased (note)—Sept., 330 
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Lewis; landoli, Edward W.; Winkler, 
Pauline: “The Albany hospital conservation of 
hearing center pre-school testing program’ — 


Dec., 452 


Sarton, 


sketch—Mar.; “A 


Bell, Alexander Graham, cover 
few thoughts concerning parents’ associations”’ 
Apr., 162; Featured in Hancock advertise- 
ment (note)—Nov., 430 
Blish, Isabel Steele: “Creating social awareness 
through social studies’’—Oct., 366 
Books 
A child's first books should be fun Patricia 
Blair Cory—Nov., 411 
Current books——Nov., 408 
Books (Current): Nov., 408 


Books, CHILDREN'S 
Appleseed farm: Douglas—Apr., 182 
The birthday present: Munari—Nov., 
The cooking book: Miles—Apr., 182 
The daddy days: Simon—Jan., 35 
The dead bird: Brown—Apr., 181 
Fun with cooking: Freeman—Apr., 
Grandfather and I: Buckley——May, 229 
The Helen Keller story: Peare D 
A house for everyone: Miles——Apr., 183 
Jimmy has lost his cap: Munari——Nov.. 
Little bear's Sunday breakfast: Lothrop 
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35 

Lost and found: Hitte—May, 229 
Marya: Block—Jan., 36 

Now this, now that: Baer—Jan., 35 
Sal Fisher, brownie scout: Gardner 
Sal Fisher's fly-up year: Gardner 
See the circus: Rey—Nov., 412 
Snowbound in hidden valley: Wilson—Apr., 181 


May, 230 
-May, 230 


The story of Helen Keller: Hickok—May, 2: 

Twin kittens: Hogan—May, 229 

Valiant companions: Waite-—Nov., 429 

What did you say dear?: Joslin—Apr., 181 

my baby ?: Rey—Nov., 412 

Who's there / open the door: Munari—Nov., 412 

Book NOTES AND REVIEWS 

Advance in oto-rhino-laryngology: Ruedi—Dec., 
46x 

Areas of instruction for teachers of children 
who are deaf: Quill-—Dec., 468 


Betty Lee-care of handicapped children: Tuck- 

er—Nov., 434 
Children exceptional: Chicago Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children—Sept., 335 


A deaf boy grows up in the S.A.: Doctor— 
Jan., 27 

Florida’s sunshine story: Penrose, ed.—May, 
234 


Free and inexpensive learning materials: Divi 
sion of surveys and field services, George 
Peabody College for teachers-—June, 290 

Group work with hearing impaired children 
Chicago Hearing Society—Sept., 334 

A guide to books on recreation: National 
reation Association—June, 290 

Hearing: a handbook for laymen 
Sept., 331 

Introducao a didatica de fala: 


Ree 
Canfield— 


Doria—May, 234 


Introduction to exceptional children: Baker— 
Sept., 331 

Language teaching in grades one and two: 
Dawson—Dec., 469 

Let's play hide and seek: FitzSimmons and 


Murphy—Sept., 334 
Let’s travel: Whitehurst——Sept., 332 
Life at my fingertips: Smithdas—Jan., 26 
New method of masking for the determination 
of bone conduction curves: Rainville—Nov., 
New opportunities for deaf children: Ewing 
and Ewing—Mar., 144 
Objective examination of the residual hearing of 
deaf children: Sokolov and Paramonova— 
_ Sept., 335 


Phonics: syllables: Betts---Nov., 


The psychology of exceptional children: Garri 
son and Force—Nov., 433 
Recherches sur le developpment mental des 


sourds-muets: Oleron—Dec., 469 
Recordings for auditory training: Whitehurst 
Sept., 333, 
Speechreading 
Jan., 22 
Studies of children with physical handicaps, no. 
5, the integration of deaf children in a hear- 
ing class: The board of education of the city 
of New York—June, 290 
Tips and games for the classroom teacher of 
elementary language arts: Metropolitan school 
study council—June, 290 
The young handicapped child: Bowley (section 
on the young deaf child, Gardner)—Jan., 22 
Brill, Richard G., elected president of American 
Instructors of the Deaf (note)—Sept., 329 
Buchan, Mrs. John and Lehmann, Mrs. Floyd: 
“How the teacher of a deaf child can help the 
parents’’"—June, 283 


(a guide for laymen): Sortini 


Cc 


Cain, Earl R.; Larr, Alfred L.: 

native learning abilities of deaf children” 
160 

Calendar of events: Jan., 30; Feb.. 86; Mar., 


“Measurement of 
Apr 


45; Apr., 193; May, 213; June, 279; Sept., 
342; Ort., 372; Nov., 410; Dec., 485 
Calkins, Earnest Elmo: “Harriet Montague, a 


tribute’’—May, 215 
“Camping for deaf children,” 
209 
Chamberlain, Naomi Hooker: “A ser ening outline 
for determining group readiness’’—Dee., 455 
Chapman, Winthrop C., speaker at Convention of 
the American Association of Workers for the 
Blind (note)—Oct., 388 
“A child's first books shoul be 
Blair Cory—Novy., 411 
Classified ads: Jan., 46; Feb... 92; 
Apr., 194; May, 242; June, 294; 
“A classmate comments on Jeannette 
Cathy Neville—Dec., 467 
“Combining auditory and visual stimuli in aural 
rehabilitation,”’ Charles Hutton—Sept., 316 
Connor, Leo E., program chairman, 1960 Summer 
Meeting (note)—June, 292; “Diagnostic teach- 
ing—-the teacher's new role’’—Sept., 311 
“Conversational language,”’ Grace Mannen—Jan., 


Paul Rotter—May, 


fun,’ Patricia 
Mar., 146; 
Dec., 426 
Helzer.” 


11; Feb., 66; Mar., 187; Apr., 170; May, 225 

Cory, Patricia Blair: “Films and _ filmstrips’’— 
Feb., 71: “First books should be fun’’—Nov., 
411; “Leisure reading for deaf children’’—Jan., 
35; Apr., 181; May, 228; Nov., 429 


“Creating social awareness through social studies,’ 
Isabel Steele Blish—Oct., 366 


D 


Davies, Rachel, appointed 
Cottage (note)—Sept., 3 


director of Sunshine 


29 


DEAF ADULTS 
Chapman, Winthrop C. (noete)—Oct., 388 
Heyward, Ross: a deaf graduate——June, 284 
Occupational adjustment of deaf persons (note) 


—Apr., 188 
Montague, Harriet: breaks hip (note)—Apr., 
189; deceased——Apr., 184: “A Tribute,” 


Earnest Elmo Ca'kins—May, 215 


(Advanced) 


DEAF CHILDREN 
classmate comments on Jeannette Helzer: 
Cathy Neville—Dec., 467 


A deaf girl in high school: Parents talk it over 


—Apr., 184 

Helping your deaf child grow up: Arthur B 
Simon—Oct., 378 

Social life in the residential school: ©. Joseph 
Giangreco—Dee., 459 


The Volta Reviev 


I 
29 
411 
482 


DEAF CHILDREN (Preschool) 


First visit to a school for the 
talk it over—Jan., 41 

Patience is important 
Jan., 3s 

Roundabouts 
Dec., 477 

Schools and classes for deaf children under six 

June, 264 

Two deaf boys in one 
over—Apr., 186 

A two-year-old) his 
it over—lJan., 39 

The whole family helps 
over—Jan., 37 


deaf: Parents 


Parents talk it over 


May, 218; Oct., 382; Nov., 422; 


family: Parents talk it 


problems: Parents talk 


Danny: Parents talk it 


DEAF CHILDREN (Primary and intermediate) 
The Albany Hospital 
Center pre-school 
W. landoli, Pau-ine 
Dee., 452 
Camping for deaf children: 
209 
Helping your deaf 
Simon—Ovt., 378 
Letters to a child away at school 
it over—Apr., 185 
Pagenstecher, Mari, now enrolled in 
hearing children (note)-—Jan. 45 
Roundabouts—Feb., 76; Dec., 479 
A screening outline for determining group readi 
ness: Naomi Hooker Chamberlain—Dee., 455 
Teach your child the language of games: Mary 
R. Haney-—May, 212 
‘Developing fundamental 
C. Richardson—June, 
“Diagnostic teaching—the teacher's new 
E. Connor--Sept., 311 
Digest of Periodicals: Jan., 27; Feb., 84; 
191; May, 2 June, 290; 3: 
434; Dec., 471 
Drennen, Genevieve 
hard of hearing in 
Driggs, Dr. Frank M 


Conservation of Hearing 
testing program: Edward 
Wintkcer, Lewis Barton— 


Paul Rotter—May, 


child grow up: Arthur B. 
Parents talk 


school for 


speech patterns,” Paul 


role,” Leo 

Apr., 

“Preparing teachers for the 
publie schools’’—Mar., 111 
deceased (note)—Apr., 189 
E 

Deaf in the 

Oct., 556 


“Education of the 


Franklin Hunt 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
Choosing a school: Roundabouts—Oet., 382 
Creating social awareness through social studies 
Isabel Steele Blish—Oct., 366 
Education of the deaf in the 
Franklin Hunt-—Oct., 356 
Schools and classes for deaf children under six 
June, 264 
Ewing, Dr. Alexander W. G. 
Feb., 90 
Ewing, Lady 


I.S.8.R.: J. 


knighted (note) 


deceased (note)—Sept., 328 


few thoughts coneerning parents’ associations 


162 
and filmstrips,”’ 


Irene: 


Patricia Blair Cory 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 
Captioned films for the deaf (note)—Jan., 45; 
vov., 432 

Films and 
Feb., 71 

The Wall 
Society (note) 

A Sound Life (note) 


tilmstrips Patricia Blair Cory— 


shown by American Hearing 
Sept... 328 
—Sept.. 322 


Glass 


FOREIGN 
Canada 
New school at Milton 
Canal Zone 
Special education association meets in Balboa 
(note) —June, 293 


(note) -—Sept., 328 


December, 1959 


China 
Lee Man 
tional 
dren 
England 
“International 
treatment 
Hudgins 
Russia 
Education of the deaf in U.S.S.R.," Frank- 
lin S. Hunt—Oct.. 356; Russia, boarding 
school, Moscow; Cover photo—Oct. 


G 
Joseph: “Social life in the 
dential school” Dec., 459 
Graduate curriculum (note)—Jan., 44 
Grow, Charles B., named superintendent of Ken 
tucky School for the Deaf (note)—May, 239 
Gruenhagen, Merlen G., appointed principal of the 
academic department of the Ohio School for the 
Deaf (note)—Sept., 328 


Mary R “Teach your child the language 
May, 212 


interna- 
chil- 


award in 
deaf 


Sung receives 
painting competition for 
(note)-—May, 238 


Congress) on 
of deafness,” 
Apr., 165 


the educational 
Clarence A 


Giangreco, resi- 


Haney, 
of games’ 


HEARING AIDS 


Binaural (note)——Nov., 432 
Dr. Gerdel, arctic research (note)—QOet., 389 
Hearing aid rental system (note)—May, 239 
What about a hearing aid/: Roundabouts-—Oct., 
382 
“Helping 
Simon—(Ovct., 378 
Heward, Mr. and Mrs. Hilleary: “Oral eduation 
brings success in college’’—June, 284 
Hicks, Audrey © Named to auxiliary 
AGBA—May, 208 
Hopkins, Mary T.: Letters to Helen—May, 232 
“How the teacher of a deaf child can help the 
parents,” Mrs. Floyd Lehmann; Mrs. John 
Buchan—June, 283 
Hudgins, Clarence V.: 
the educational treatment of 
165 
Hunt, J. 


your deaf child grow up,” Arthur B 


board 


“International congress on 
deafness’’—Apr., 


Franklin: 


“Education of the deaf in the 
U.S.S.R."—Oct., 356 


“Combining auditory and visual 
rehabilitation’’-—Sept., 316 


I 
Winkler, 


Hospital 
testing 


Hutton, Charles: 
stimuli in aural 


Pauline; Barton, 
Conservation of 
program’’- 


Edward W.; 
“The Albany 
Center pre-school 


landoli, 
seWis: 
Hearing 
Dec., 452 

“Integration? ves, if Mary K. Van Wyk— 
Feb., 59 

“International 
ment of deafness,” 
165 


educational treat- 
Hudgins—Apr., 


congress on the 
Clarence V. 


J 


Johnson, Jeanette Ninas: 
members''-—June, 260 


L 
“Language and the elementary school curriculum,’ 
Helen Woodward—Feb., 63 
“Language development as a factor in school place- 
ment,’ Eleanor Taussig—Apr., 168 


“A report to association 


LANGUAGE 
Conversational language: Grace Mannen—Jan., 
11; Feb., 66: Mar., 137; Apr., 170; May, 225 
Language and the elementary school curriculum: 
Helen Woodward—Feb., 63 
Language development as a factor in 
placement: Eleanor Taussig—Apr., 168 
Teach your child the language of games: 
R. Haney—May, 212 
Larr, Alfred L.: ‘“Speechreading through 
circuit television’’-—Jan., 


school 
Mary 


closed 


ers 
ire 
+ 
A 
| 
| 
H 
hen 
j 
Apr 
“Films 
Feb., 71 
. 
ie: 
483 


‘Measurement of 


Larr, Alfred L.; Cain, Earl R.: 
Apr., 


native learning abilities of deaf children” 
160 

Larr, Alfred L.; Stockwell, Robert P.: 
speech intelligibility’—Nov., 403 


“A test of 


LEGISLATION 


Proposed federal legislation: George T. Pratt— 
June, 259 
Senate Joint Resolution 127 introduced——Sept., 


315 

Lehmann, Mrs. Floyd; Buchan, Mrs. John: ‘How 
the teacher of a deaf child can help the parents” 
—June, 283 

“Leisure reading for deaf children,”’ Patricia Blair 
Cory—Jan., 35; Apr., 181; May, 228; Nov., 
429 

Letters to Helen: May, 232 


LIPREADING 


(see Speechreading ) 


M 


Mannen, Grace: “Conversational language’’—Jan., 
11; Feb., 66; Mar., 137; Apr., 170; May, 225 

“Measurement of native learning abilities of deaf 
children,’ Alfred L. Larr and Earl B. Cain 
Apr., 160 

“Montague, Harriet, a 
Calkins— May, 215 

Montague, Harriet: breaks hip (note)—Apr., 189; 
deceased—Apr., 184; “The parents talk it over 
with Harriet Montague” title entry); “A 
Tribute,’ Earnest Elmo Calkins —May, 215 

“Mother, are you doing enough Anonymous— 
Apr., 163 


tribute’: Earnest Elmo 


(see 


N 


Neville, Cathy: “A classmate comments on Jean 
nette Helzer’’——Dec., 467 
News Notes: Jan., 44; Feb., 90; Apr., 188; May, 
238; June, 292; Sept., 328; Oct., 388; Nov., 
430 
oO 
“Oral education brings success college,” Mr 


and Mrs. Hilleary Heward—June, 284 


P 
“Parents are our greatest helpers,” 
Sept., 325 


Helen Walcher 


PARENTS 
Helping your deaf child grow up: 
Simon—Oct., 378 


Arthur B 


How the teacher of a deaf child can help the 
parents: Mrs. Floyd Lehmann; Mrs. John 
Buchan—June, 283 


doing enough?: 


Mother, are you anonymous— 
Apr., 163 

Parents are our greatest helpers: 
—Sept., 325 

Parent group action: Roundabouts —Nov., 422 

Parents’ Section (column)—Jan., 31; Feb., 87: 


Helen Walcher 


Mar., 143; Apr., 178; May, 231; June, 288; 

Oct., 380; Nov., 420; Dec., 475 
Roundabouts: The parents tak it over via 
226 


roundabouts—Feb., 76; May, 218; Oct., 382; 
Nov., 422; Dec., 477 
A screening outline for determining group readi- 


ness: Naomi Hooker Chamberlain—Dec., 455 
Special education association, Balboa, Canal 
Zone (note)—June, 293 


PARENTS TALK IT Over WITH 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 
Jan., 37: whole 
Patience is important; A 
his problems; First visit to a 
deaf 
Apr., 184: A deaf girl in high school; Letters to 
a child away at school; Two deaf boys in one 
family 


family helps Danny: 
two-year-old and 
school for the 


Phillips, Frances: Named principal Kendall School 
(note) —Nov., 432 

“Pictures make words,”’ Joyce Thornton-—Jan., 18 

Pittinger, Priscilla: ‘Teacher preparation in the 
115 

Poore, Ethel A.: dormitory at Tenn. School named 
for (note)—Nov., 431 

Pratt, George T.: “Proposed federal legislation’’— 
June, 259 

“Preparing teachers for the 
public schools,” Genevieve 

“Proposed federal legislation,” 
June, 259 


hard of hearing in 
Drennen—Mar., 111 
George T. Pratt— 


named supervisor day 
Nov., 451 


Charles G.: 
(note) 


Rawlings, 
classes Cincinnati 


READING (see Books) 


“A report to association members,”’ Jeanette Ninas 
Johnson—June, 260 


RESEARCH 

Binaural hearing aids (note) 

A comparative study of day and 
dents (note)—Oct., 329 

Deafness Research Foundation grants 
June, 293 

Klectronies engineer designs 
(note)—Feb., 90 

Gerdel, hearing aid in arctic 

Los Angeles ear bank (note) 


Nov., 432 
resident stu 


(note) 
“electronic ear’ 


Oct., 389 
BRR 


(note) 
Oct. 


A study of occupational adjustment of deaf 
persons in professional, technical and man- 
agerial positions (note)—Apr., 188 

A test of speech intelligibility: Alfred L. Larr; 
Robert P. Stockwell—Nov., 403 

Resnick, Libby; Walsh, Margaret Mary: “Audi- 
tory training: sources for auditory experiences 

and related activities’’——Nov., 413 


Richardson, Paul C.: “Deve'oping fundamental 
speech patterns’’—June, 276 

Rosen, Samuel: “Stapes surgery for the relief of 
otosclerotic deafness’’—Oct., 364 

Rotter, Paul: “Camping for deaf children’’—May, 
209 

Roundabouts, 
76; May, 218; Oct., 


the parents talk it over via—Feb.. 
Nov., 422; Deec., 477 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 

Graduate study fellowships (note)—Jan., 44 
Kenfield scholarship (note)—Feb., 91 

Kenfield scholarship awarded (note)—June, 293 
Lancaster County (Pa.) scholarship awarded 

(note)—Sept., 330 

Summer school scholarships listed ——Mar., 117 
Teacher training scholarships (note)—Apr., 188 
Thornberry scholarship loan fund (note )—Feb., 


Schoolfield, Lucille: deceased (note)—Apr., 189 
Schools and classes for deaf children under six— 
June, 264 


SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 


Bill Wilkerson Hearing 
graduate curriculum 
—Jan., 44 

California School (Riverside) : 
supt., elected president American 
of the Deaf (note)—Sept., 329 

Cincinnati day classes: Charles G. 
named supervisor (note)—Nov., 431 

Clarke School (Northampton, Mass.) : Students 
share candy (note) anl photo—Nov., 430 

Gallaudet College: Thornberry scholarship loan 

fund established (note)—Feb., 91: conducts 

study of occupational adjustment of deaf per- 
sons (note)——-Apr.. 188: confers honorary 
degrees (note)—June, 293; conjunction 
with American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion establishes national index on deafness, 
speech and hearing (note)---Nov., 431 


Speech Center: A 
Vanderbilt (note) 


and 
with 


Richard C. Brill, 
i Instructors 


Rawlings 


The Volta Review 
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Houston School for Deaf Children (Tex.): 
Cover photo, Feb.; Cover photo—Sept. 
Illinois School for the Deaf: Cover photo—Nov. 
Indiana State School: dedicates few primary 
building (note)—-Feb., 91 
School for the Deaf: 
residential school,” C. 
Dec., 459 
John Tracy Correspondence Course: two year 
old Canadian boy, Robert James V. Stewart, 
ten thousandth enroliee (note)—Jan., 44 
Jr. League School for Speech Correction 
lanta, Ga.): film “A Sound Life’—Sept., 328 
Kansas, University of, Hearing and Speech 
Dept.: new staff members (note)—Novy., 432 
Kentucky School for the Deaf: Grow named 
supt. (note)—May, 239; opens new voca- 
tional arts building (note)—May, 239 
Lutheran School (Detroit): Cover photo—Dee. 
Medical College of Virginia, Speech and Hearing 
Dept.: Joyce Thornton; Cover photo. Jan.: 
“Pictures make words,” Joyce Thornton— 
Jan., 18 
Mystie Oral School (Conn.) (note)—June, 293 
Ohio School for the Deaf: Merlen G. Gruen- 
hagen named principal (note)—Sept., 328 
Oklahoma, University of, Clinic School: “Parents 
are our greatest helpers,’ Helen Walcher— 
Sept., 32: 
Pasadena (Tex.) public schools: Cover photo— 


“Social life in the 


Iowa 
Joseph Giangreco— 


June 
Public School 47 (N.Y.C.): “Auditory Train- 
ing: design for growth,’ Andrew A. Anselmini, 
t al—Sept., 322; Oct.. 374; Nov., 413; Dec., 
461 
Sunshine Cottage (San Antonio): Rachel Davies 
named director (note)-—Sept., 329 
Tennessee School for the Deaf: new dormitory 
named for Ethel A. Poore (note)—Nov., 431 
Texas School for the Deaf: Cover photo, Apr. 
Utah School for the Deaf: Robert W. Tegeder 
named supt. (note)—Nov., 431 
Schowe, B. M., appointed to President's Committee 
of Physically Handicapped (note)—Apr., 189 
Senate Joint Resolution 127 introduced by Lister 
Hill (note)—Sept., 315 
Simon, Arthur B.: “Helping your deaf child grow 
up’ —-Oct., 378; “A tribute to dad’’—Novy., 421 


SPEECH 
Developing fundamental speech patterns: 
C. Richardson—June, 276 
A test of speech intelligibility: Alfred L 
Robert P. Stockwell-—Nov., 403 


Paul 


Larr: 


SPEECHREADING 
Combining auditory and visual stimuli in aural 

rehabilitation: Charles Hutton—Sept., 316 
Pictures make words: Joyce Thornton—Jan., 18 
Speechreading through closed circuit televi- 


sion: Alfred L. Larr—-Jan., 19 


CALENDAR 


“Speechreading through closed circuit television,” 
Alfred L. Larr—Jan., 19 

“Stapes surgery for the relief of otosclerotic deaf- 
ness,"’ Samuel Rosen, M.D.—Oct., 364 

Stockwell, Robert P.; Larr, Alfred L.: “A test of 
speech intelligibility’’—Nov., 403 

Summer courses in speech and hearing—Mar., 117 

Sword, Ruth B.: Letters to Helen—May, 232 


T 


Taussig, Eleanor: “‘Language development as a 
factor in school placement’’—Apr., 168 
“Teach your child the language of games,” 

R. Haney—May, 212 
“Teacher preparation in’ the 
Pittenger—Mar., 115 


Mary 


colleges.”’ Priscilla 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Preparing teachers for the hard of hearing in 
public schools: Genevieve Drennen-—Mar., 111 
Summer courses in speech and hearing—Mar., 
ERY: 
Teacher preparation in the colleges: Priscilla 
Pittinger—Mar., 115 
Tegeder, Robert W., appointed superintendent of 
Utah School (note) 31 
“A test of speech i \ Alfred L. 
and Robert P. Stockwell—Nov., 403 
Thornton, Joyee: Cover photo, Jan.; 
make words’’—Jan., 18 


Vv 


“Integration / ves, if . 


Larr 


“Pietures 


Van Wyk. Mary K.: 
Feb., 59 

VoLTA BUREAU (see ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF) 


BELL 


VoLTA REVIEW 
VR 1957 microfilmed (note)—May, 239 
VR 1958 microfilmed (note)—June, 292 


W 
“Parents are our 


Walcher, Helen: createst 
helpers'’—Sept., 325 

Wallin, Margaret K.: “Auditory training: 
principles’’—Oct., 374 

Wallin, Margaret K.; Anselmini, Andrew A.: 
“Auditory training: instructional techniques’’— 
Dee., 461 

Walsh, Margaret 
tory training: 


guiding 


Mary; Resnick, Libby: ‘“‘Audi- 

sources for auditory experiences 
and related activities’’—Nov., 413 

Winkler, Pauline; landoli, Edward W.; Barton 
Lewis: “The Albany Hospital Conservation of 
Hearing Center pre-school testing program’’— 
Dee., 452 

Woodward, Helen: “Language and the elementary 
school curriculum'’—Feb., 63 


Or EVENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 26-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 28-30: 
Washington, D. C. 


RHINOLOGICAL 


LARYNGOLOGICAL, 
13-19: 


AMERICAN 
socieTY— Mar. 


AND OTOLOGICAL 
Miami Beach. 


SIXTH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND youtH—Mar. 27-Apr. 2: Washington. 


December, 1959 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Apr. 3-8: North- 
western Univ., Evanston, 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr. 19- 
23: Los Angeles. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—June 9-11: 
Providence, R. I. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


WANTED 


Teacher of the neal. Nursery or kinder- 
garten, teaching position wanted. M.A. 
special training, experience. Any location. 
Available Feb. 5. Write Box D-1, Volta 


Review. 


CONCERNING THE HEREDITY 
OF DEAFNESS 
CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 
$1.70, postpaid 


VOLTA BUREAU 
Ww. Washington 7, D. C. 


1537 35th St., 


(Continued from page 467) 
ever late, she smiled sheepishly. “Once 
I was working in the art room by my- 
self when the bell rang. I worked and 
kept wondering when the period was 
going to be over. Finally my art teacher 
came in and found me. I was twenty 
minutes late to class.” she said with 
another guilty smile. 

Jeannette’s only other real problem is 
class discussion. Sometimes she can’t 
tell who is talking and will miss parts 
of the discussion. “Then I do my home- 
work and go to the library, look up the 
subject and study. It works all right.” 
she commented. Outside of art Jean- 
nette’s hobbies include many types oi 
sports. She likes to ski. She took ski 
lessons and proudly stated that after- 
ward she won an award. Jeannette also 
likes to water ski. “At first | had a hard 
time staying on top, but now I can ski 
pretty well,” she said. Another of her 
many thrilling experiences was a trip 
her church group took. They chartered 
an airplane and flew to southern Oregon 
where they camped out for one night. 
They visited the Shakespearean festival 
in Ashland, Ore. Jeannette enjoyed that 
but liked the airplane trip more. 
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(Continued from page 466! 


Simmons, Audrey A., “Some Hints for Audi- 
tory Training for the Young Deaf Child,” 
Volta Review, Nov., 1955, p. 395. 

Sister Mary Fanchea, “Auditory Training at 
St. Joseph’s Institute,” Volta Review, June, 
1955, p. 260. 

Sortini, Adam J.. “Efficacy of Acoustic Pro- 
grams,” Volta Review, May, 1952, p. 201. 


Vagazine Articles 

Asals, Frances and Ruthven, Henrietta, 

“Acoustic Training for the Primary Grades,” 
Volta Review, Sept., 1918, p. 498. 

Bangs, Tina E., “Methodology in Auditory 
Training.” Volta Review, April, 1954, p. 
159. 

Bangs, Jack L. and Tina E.. “Hearing Aids 
for Young Children,” A. M.A. Archives of 
Otolaryngology, May. 1952, pp. 528-535. 

Bartlett, Ruth, “I Have Learned to Hear 
Again,” Volta Review, Jan., 1947, p. 14. 

Bender, Ruth E., “The Discovery and Train- 
ing of Hearing in Young Deaf Children,” 
Volta Review, Nov., 1948, p. 572. 

. “Auditory Training the Preschool 
Child,” Volta Review, Oct., 1954, p. 350. 
Coakley, Estelle, “Auditory Training at 
Northwestern.” Volta Review, Jan., 1950, 


Dalziel, G., “Some Procedures for Obtaining 
Maximum Benefit from Use of a Hearing 
Aid,” The Teacher of the Deaf, Oct., 1954, 
pp. 143-152. 

Frisina, Robert “Basic Considerations in 
Auditory Training,” American Annals of the 
Deaf, May, 1958, p. 459. 

Nardy, William G., “Hearing Aids for Deaf 
Children?” Volta Review, Oct., 1954, p. 355. 

Harris, Grace, “An Acoustic Training Pro- 
gram for Severely Deaf Children,” Volta 
Review, Oct., ger p. 557; Dec., 1946, p. 
767; Jan., 1947, p. 29. 

Hudgins, C. V., “Auditory Training: Its Pos- 
sibilities and Limitations,” Volta Review, 
Oct., 1954, p. 339. 

Miyklebust, Helmer R., “Changing Concepts in 
Audiology.” Laryngoscope, April, 1956, p. 
437. 

Pauls, Miriam and Hardy, W. “Basic Au- 
Concepts,” Volta Oct., 
1955, p. 407. 

Prall, att Aa “Group and Wearable Hear- 
ing Aids in a Residential School for the 
Deaf.” American Annals of the Deaf, March, 
1957, p. 240. 

Scott, Elizabeth, “Auditory Training,” Volta 
Review, Sept., 1955, p. 297. 


Mr. Anselmini is co-chairman of the auditory 
training committee at J.H.S. 47 in New York 
City, and Mrs. Wallin is assistant principal. This 
article and others in the five-part series are 
available from the school in bulletin form. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 

WARREN model W-1 sets completely new stand- 

ards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with EX- 

TREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENETRA- WARREN 

TION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION’ OF “WALK-AWAY’’ MODEL W-1 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalleled in A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 


CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of driving a contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
pair of miniature receivers to their full undistorted gre a standard type, easily replaced when 
output. exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 

scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


ANNOUNCING 
“/ THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now —The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM. 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- Jay L. arre 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 


sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 
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(| A Lifetime Program For Better Hearing 


313 N. First 5t- 
from Sonovom 
+3, to treat each hearing problem individually, and 
give our honest recommendation as to the best = 
Sonotone hearing aid for each case. 
_ to maintain the high standard of workmanship 
which has earned Sonotone a reputation for the 
a — to recommend consultation with a medical spe- 
cialist, should a medical problem be evident. 
continue OUT yesearch program of a never- 
ending quest for newer and better methods of 
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